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Businesses for Sale. 


R. PAGE HAS BEEN INSTRUCTED 
TO DISPOSE OF THE FOLLOWING TRADES: 

In the MIDLAND COUNTIES. — The 
First-Class Trade of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, 
together with an extensive Public Library. The returns are 
large, the premises very extgnsive, and present a favourable 
Opportunity to many persons with 1.500/. 

At a FASHIONABLE WATERING- 
PLACE.—The Trade of a PRINTSELLER, comprising a 
First-rate Connection, annexed to which there are some 
Valuable Copyrights. A gentleman will be treated with, 
either as a partner for the balf-share, or the business will be 
disposed of. In the former case about 800/, will be required ; 
or, in the latter, about 1,200/, 

In the WEST.—The Business of a STA- 
TIONER, BOOKSELLER, and PRINTER, which has 
been established for avery long period. The returns are 
satisfactory, and cannot fail, inthe hands of an active per- 
son, to produce the most beneficial results. About 500/. re- 


quired. 

NEAR the EDGEWARE-ROAD. — The 
Business ofa BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, carried on 
by the present owner for more than ten years, and realising 
& respectable income. An immediate purchaser will be 
treated liberally at an outlay of about 300/. 

NEAR the CITY.—The Trade of a BOOK- 
SELLER and STATIONER, established for more than 
twenty-five years. The returns are excellent. The house 
held on lease at a low rent, and altogether desirable for 
many persons with 350/. 

A FEW MILES from the CITY.—The 
Business of a FANCY STATIONER and DEALER in 
BERLIN WOOLS.—The house is delightfully situate in 
the midst of a population of the first respectability ; and to 
those in search of a healthy situation combined with a gen- 
teel business, it will doubtless be suitable. About 400/, 
required. 

Several others are on hand in Town and Country. 
Further particulars of Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
8, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


O BOOKBINDERS and OTHERS.— 
To be SOLD, under peculi i t , & great 
BARGAIN, which cost 1,200/. fitting up, an old-established 
BOOKBINDING BUSINESS, fitted up with every conve- 
nience for carrying on a large trade, and with every requisite 
for working fifty hands ; including sewing, laying, standing, 
arming, and powerful embossing presses ; squaring, rolling. 
and weighing-machines, iron safe, &c.; also a large assort- 
ment o ae — are dies, &c. co in 
every room. Apply to ‘“‘G, G,’’ 108, Hatton-garden, All 
letters must be pre-paid, 








O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 

and Others.—To be DISPOSED OF, a BUSINESS 

in the above Line, established several years in a first-rate 

situation at the West End. The premises are held on lease, 

at a very moderate rent, and in excellent repair. If taken 
promptly it may be had on very advantageous terms. 

Apply (if by letter to ‘A. L.”’) at Mr, Evans’s, 64, Berwick- 

street, Soho. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


1/. 11s. 6d. 
HE YOUNG AUTHORESS, 
BY ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS, 
Author of ‘‘ Alice Leamington,’’ ‘“ Joan of Arc,’’ “ Char- 
lotte Corday,’’ &c. 
John and Daniel A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate-street, 
Cornhill. 





O STATIONERS.—A BUSINESS, at 
the West End of London to be DISPOSED OF, 
which has been established above 50 Years, aud from which 
the Fourth successful Proprietor is about to retire. No 
party need apply who cannot command 4.(00/. and upwards. 
Letters of inquiry addressed to “ B.C.’’ at Mr. Cox’s 
auctioneer, 106, New Bond-street, will be furnished with 
further particulars. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
&ce.—Mr. BETTISON is instructed to DISPOSE OF 
a genteel BUSINESS in the above Line, situate two miles 
from London-bridge. The returns are satisfactory, and the 
neighbourhood is increasing. It is relinquished on account 
of the ill-health of the present Proprietor. The House and 
Shop Fixtures are of a superior description, aud the Stock in 
excellent condition. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. Bettison, auctioneer 
and valuer, 2, Little Knightrider-street, Doctor’s-com- 
mons, 


| ebb stros parm! be DISPOSED OF, 








an established little BUSINESS, in one of the best 
situations near the City. The premises are in good repair, 
held at a moderate rental, well fitted up, and altogether pre- 
senting several valuable advantages to any person wishing 
to commence in this Line. Amount required about 120/. 
Apply to Salmon and Co. house agents, 42, Great James. 
street, Bedford-row. 


CHOLASTIC.—To be DISPOSED OF, 
} in Norfolk, arespectable and old-established BOARD- 
ING and DAY SCHOOL for both Sexes, capable of being 
reatly extended and improved. It would prove a most 
fortunate speculation to a Young Couple, the present Pro- 
prietor relinquishing it solely in consequence of ill-health. 
Rent moderate, and the premises are in good repair. To 
save trouble, no one need apply who cannot command 150/. 
Address to ‘‘ A. B.’’ Box, post office,‘Norwich. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 

OTHERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, in one of the 
Market Towns in an Agricultural District, within sixty miles 
of London, the BUSINESS of a BOOKSELLER and STA- 
TIONER, which has been many years established, possess- 
ing very peculiar advantages to a purchaser seldom to be 
met with. 

For particulars apply to Mr. Hodgson, 192, Fleet-street, 

corner of Chancery-lane. 




















Education. 


DUCATION.—GERMANY. — Mayence 
on the Rhine.—ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES, situate in one of the most healthy parts of the 
town of Mayence. It is attended by the most eminent 
Masters, and has been conducted for many years by Ladies 
who can give tnexceptionable references to the Parents of 
present and former Pupils, The greatest attention is paid 
to the moral conduct, health, and comforts of the young 
ladies. The English pupils attend divine service at the 
English Protestant Chapel in Mayence. One of the princi- 
als of the establishment, who is now in London, would be 
Coy to take charge of any young ladies entrusted to her 
care, . 
Address to “ A. P.’’ 56, Chancery-lane. 


Pew Publications. 








PRACTICAL REPORTS, 
Just published, ' 
OX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES in 
BANCO, before all the Judges, at the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, on the Circuits, and in Ireland. Part VIII. 
price 5s. Parts I. to VIII. price 5s. each, may still be had. 

BITTLESTON and WISE’S NEW PRAC- 
TICE CASES in all the Courts of Common Law, and with 
a selection of those at Nisi Prius, and comprising Cases on 
Evidence and Stamps. Vol. II. Parts I. and II. price 5s. 
each, continued regularly at the close of each Term. 

BITTLESTON and WISE’S NEW MAGIS. 
TRATES’ CASES. Part VII. price 5s. continued regularly. 
Parts I. to VII. may still be had, price 5s. each. 

REAL PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING 
CASES. Part X. price 5s. continued regularly. Parts I, to 
X. may still be had, price 5s. each. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, and of all 

Booksellers. 








QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE CLYDE, 

Just published, in a handsome pocket vol. price 2s. 6d. with 

Maps, and upwards of 50 Illustrations, by T. and E. Gilks, 
YLVAN’S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK 
to the CLYDE and its WATERING PLACES, 

***Sylvan’s Pictorial Hand-Book to the Clyde and its 
Watering Places’ is a tasteful and carefully-produced little 
book. No better guide can be desired to the charming 
localities it illustrates. ‘The Tourist will find it add largely 
to his pleasures; when done with as a companion, it will 
merit a place on his book-shelves, from its pleasing descrip- 
tions and spirited engravings.””— Britannia. 

Also, just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. with Maps 
by J. Wyld, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, by T. and 
E. Gilks, 

SYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK 
to the ENGLISH LAKES. 

‘*We have no hesitation in declaring ‘Sylvan’s Hand. 
Book to the Lakes’ to be the most popular Guide to the 
most bewitching landscapes in England; clear in arrange- 
ment, elegant in appearance, and plentifully besprinkled 
with engravings by T. and E, Gitks.”’—Sun. 

J, Johnstone, London and Edinburgh; B. Bryce, 
Glasgow. 
Lately published, 
HE FIFTH EDITION of the PRAC- 
TICE of ELECTIONS and of REGISTRATION, 
comprising the Reform and Registration Acts, and recent 

Election Statutes, with Notes; all the Appeals to the Court 

of Common Pleas to this time; Instructions to agents for 

the Management of an Election ; Instructions to Returning 

Officers, with Forms of the Books, Papers, &c. &c, re- 

quired by both. 

By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 8s. boards; 10s. bound; and 1 Is. interleaved. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


THE COUNTY COURTS. 
The following, tequired in the County Courts, are published 
, at the Law Times Office. 

LL the BOOKS and FORMS prescribed 
vi by the RULES of PRACTICE. Upwards of SIXTY 
SPECIAL FORMS requisite for Clerks, Builitfs, and Prac- 
titioners, prepared by Counsel. A List of these, with their 
prices, forwarded, post paid, to any applicant. 

The Third Edition of the COUNTY COURTS 
ACT, with Introduction, Notes, Index, Forms, &c. By 
Wm. Paterson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 6s. 6d. 
boards; 8s. 6d. bound; and Qs. 6d. interleaved. 

The PRACTICAL POCKET SCHEDULE of 
FEES, on an original and convenient plan. By CHaRLes 
MerTcatre, Esq. Clerk of the Wisbeach County Court, 
Price 5s. bound in circuit binding, for the pocket. 

A TABLE of FEES, in Totals and in Detail,-for 
suspension in Courts and Offices. By one of the County 
Clerks. On a large sheet, price 3s.; on past-board, 4s.; on 
rollers and glazed, 6s. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE, No. IV. 
for September, price 1s. or stamped, for post, Is. Id. con- 
taining the Cases reported, and every kind of information 
relating to the County Courts. ‘To be contiaued on the first 
of each succeeding month. 

The Third Edition of the LAW and PRACTICE 
of INSOLVENCY, and the County Courts, under the 
Statute of last Session; with all the Cases decided to the 
present Time, the Forms, Rules, and Orders, &c. By Wm. 
Paterson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. boards ; 
10s. bound; and 11s. interleaved. 

The FORMS required in the PRACTICE of IN- 
SOLVENCY inthe COUNTY COURTS. In quires. 

A COUNTY COURT CAUSE-BOOK, for the 
use of Practitioners, shewing at a glance the state of each 
cause. In two sizes, at 20s, and 30s. ; the latter containing 
a double number of leaves. 


In the press, 

The COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST for 1848; 
to contain all the Parishes in each County, with their Dis- 
tances from the Court Town, and the names of all the 
Officers, and the Roll of Attorneys practising in the Courts : 
Tables of Fees, &c. and every other information requisite for 
the Officers, Practitioners, and Suitors in the County Courts. 

N.B.—As this is in urgent demand, and the labour of pre- 
paration enormous, it will be published in parts, as it is 
printed. Immediate orders should be given that the publisher 
may regulate the impression, and preveut disappointment. 

*,* Allor any of the above Publications may be had either 
directly by order from the Office, or through any Bookseller 
in the Country. 

County Courts a Office, Ea Essex-street, 
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“In the best weekly review e public do not expect elaborate 
eriticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and ‘exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 


are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in | 


nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —BuLwrr. 








JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


See from those who knew them, that their memory 
HISTORY. ;might be preserved, and following generations 
— | edified; some whereof we have also taken care to | 


The Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of 
England : also the Saxon Chronicle, Edited 
by J. A. Gites, D.C.L. 8yo. London: 
Bohn. 

Tue Ecclesiastical History by Bepe, though | 


- “ 2 | 
it has supplied more copiously than any other | 


source the information we possess relative to | 
the introduction of Christianity to these king- 
doms, its early difficulties, its spread, and ulti- | 
mate adoption as the national religion, is scarcely | 
known in this country,except to antiquaries and | 
scholars. The same may be said of the Saxon | 
Chronicle, which, the work of various hands, | 
has passed down to us the principal events of 
secular history from the period of Casar’s 
invasion to the middle of the twelfth century. 
Mr. Boun has therefore acted wisely in| 
admitting these works to his “ Antiquarian | 
Library,” by which means they will be very | 
widely disseminated among that class of | 
readers to whom they will prove most ac- | 
ceptable, and it is desirable they should be in- | 
troduced. 
At theconclusion of his Ecclesiastical History | 
Bebe informs us that he was born in the ter- | 
ritory belonging to the monastery of St. Peter | 
and St. Paul, at Wearmouth and Jarrow, and | 
educated from the age of seven by the Abbot’s | 
Benedict and Ceolfrid. In the nineteenth year | 
of his age he entered deacon’s orders, and in| 
the thirtieth was admitted to those of the, 
priesthood, both by the most reverend Bishop, | 
Joun, and by order of the last-mentioned | 
Abbot. Bene further says, that from his first 
admission to the monastery as a student, he | 
applied himself to the study of scripture, and 
amidst the observance of regular discipline and | 
the daily care of singing in the church, he always | 
took delight in learning, and in writing, and in | 
the teaching of others. He gives a catalogue of | 
forty-three works which he had composed in | 
Divinity, History, Philosophy, and Poetry. | 
These, we learn from another source, were pub- | 


| 


| of this monastery where the men resided, and they 


| answer, though she often put the question to the 


;morning psalm was ended, and those servants of 


| seemed to exceed the sun at noon-day, soon after 





‘or two of the most beautiful of the wonders 
Bepe has chronicled. 

A pestilence raging in the Monastery of 
Barking, and a question being raised as to 
where the nuns who might die of it should be 
| buried, a heavenly light fell upon the spot. 


In this monastery many miracles were wrought, 
which have been committed to writing by many, 


| 


insert in our Ecclesiastical History. When the 
mortality, which we have already so often mention- 
ed, ravaging all around, had also seized on that part 


|were daily hurried away to meet their God, the 
careful mother of the society began often to in- 
quire in the convent, of the sisters, where they 
would have their bodies buried, and where a church- 
yard should be made when the same pestilence 


should fall upon that part of the monastery in which | 


God’s female servants were divided from the men, 
and they should be snatched away out of this world 
by the same destruction. Receiving no certain 


sisters, she and all of them received a most certain 
answer from heaven. For one night, when the 


Christ were gone out of their oratory to the tombs 
of the brothers who had departed this life before 
them, and were singing the usual praises to our 
Lord, on a sudden a light from heaven, like a great 
sheet, came down upon them all, and struck them 
with so much terror, that they, in consternation, 
left off singing. But that resplendent light, which 


rising from that place, removed to the south side 
of the monastery, that is, to the westward of the 
oratory, and having continued there some time, and 
covered those parts in the sight of them all, with- 
drew itself up again to heaven, leaving conviction 
in the minds of all, that the same light, which was 
to lead or to receive the souls of those servants of 
God into heaven, was intended to shew the place in 
which their bodies were to rest, and await the day 
of the resurrection. This light was so great, that 
one of the eldest of the brothers, who at the same 
time was in their oratory with another younger than 
himself, related in the morning, that the rays of 
light which came in at the crannies of the doors 
and windows, seemed to exceed the utmost bright- 
ness of daylight itself. 


ETHELBERGA, abbess of the above religious 
house, being about to die, a nun witnessed in 
a vision her future beatification. 


When Ethelberga, the pious mother of that holy 


| 


lished in 1693 from MSS. at Lambeth Palace ;| congregation, was about to be taken out of this 
but there exists a larger collection, published | world, a wonderful vision appeared to one of the 
in three volumes folio, so early as the year 1544. sisters, called Tortgith; who, having lived many 
The Ecclesiastical History is brought down to | years in that monastery, always endeavoured, in all 
the year 731. It was originally written in| bumility and sincerity, to serve God, and took 
Latin—the language in universal use then | C4té to assist the same mother in keeping up regular 
among schoolmen and divines—was rendered | ‘i8¢ipline, by instructing and reproving the younger 
into Saxon by King ALrrep, and first trans- | 0D¢8:, , Now, in order that her virtue might be per- 
lated into English in 1565. Bene passed his | Soctad ic siiotion, accetiling 40 the Spehne, US Wal 
life in the monastery where he was educated, tes ge. sag vee ose bn distemper, 
and there died and was buried, according to | Redes bry : por. 4, hype a wide 
the most authentic accounts, in the year 731 bes Say ue Sera Sere Sein Se Se eens oe 

’ 0+. | nine years; to the end, that whatever stain of vice 


for a few days after, the beloved of God, Ethelberga, 
mother of that society, was delivered out of the 
prison of the flesh ; and her life is known to have 
been such that no person who knew her ought to 
question but that the heavenly kingdom was open 
to her, when she departed from this world. There 
was also, in the same monastery, a certain nun, of 
noble worldly origin, and much nobler in the love 
of the world to come; who had for many years 
been so disabled in all her body, that she could not 
move a single limb. Being informed that the vener- 
able abbess’s body was carried into the church, till 
it could be buried, she desired to be carried thither, 
and to be bowed down towards it, after the manner 
of one praying ; which being done, she spoke to 
her as if she had been living, and entreated her that 
she would obtain of the mercy of our compassionate 
Creator, that she might be delivered from such great 
and lasting pains; nor was it long before her prayer 
was heard: for being taken out of the flesh twelve 
days after, she exchanged her temporal afilictions 
for an eternalreward. Three years after the death 
of this lady, the above-mentioned servant of Christ, 
Tortgith, was so far spent with the distemper be- 
fore mentioned, that her bones would scarcely hang 
together ; and, at last, when the time of her disso- 
lution was at hand, she not only lost the use of her 
other limbs, but also of her tongue; which having 
continued three days and as many nights, she was, 
on a sudden, relieved by a spiritual vision, opened 
her mouth and eyes, and looking up to heaven, 
began thus to direct her discourse to the vision 
which she saw: ‘‘ Your coming is very acceptable 
to me, and you are welcome!’’ Having so said, 
she was silent awhile, as it were, waiting for the 
answer of the person she saw and spoke to; then, 
as if displeased, she said, ‘‘I am not pleased with 
this ;’’ then pausing awhile, she said again, ‘If it 
cannot be to..day,I beg the delay may not be long;’’ 
and again holding her peace a short while, she con- 
cluded thus: ‘‘If it is positively so decreed, and 
the resolution cannot be altered, I beg that it may 
be no longer deferred than this next night.”’ Having 
so said, and being asked by those about her to 
whom she talked, she said, ‘‘ With my most dear 
mother, Ethelberga ;’’ by which they understood, 
that she was come to acquaint her that the time of 
her departure was at hand ; for, as she had desired, 
after one day and night, she was delivered from the 
bonds and infirmity of the flesh, and entered the 
joys of eternal salvation. 


An argument for the efficacy of chanting 
masses for the dead is found in the following 
story of a captive whose chains fell off when- 
ever his brother, who believed him dead, at a 
distance performed masses for the repose of 
the captive’s soul which he supposed was in 
purgatory, 


In the aforesaid battle, wherein Elfwin, the king’s 
brother, was killed, a memorable fact is known to 
have happened, which I think ought not to be 
passed by in silence; for the relation of the same 
will conduce to the salvation of many. In that 
battle, one Imma, a youth belonging to the king, 
was left as dead, and having lain so all that day and 
the next night among the dead bodies, at length 
he came to himself, and sitting, bound up his 
wounds in the best way he could. Then having 
rested awhile, he stood up, and began to go off to 
seek some friends that might take care of him ; but 





The characteristics of the Ecclesiastical His- | remained amidst her virtues, either through igno- 


tory are brevity, simplicity of narration, a 


trustful credulity, earnest piety, and an evident | 


desire on the part of the writer to adhere to 
the truth. In considering the last particular 
of this estimate it must be remembered that 
his was an age of the blindest superstition. 
The feeble lights of science were then used | 
but to dazzle and mislead the ignorant— 
so dark was the the intellectual darkness 
which overspread the land. ‘The miracles 
so artlessly told, and whose supernatural 
origin was so implicitly believed by Breve, 
at the present day are in many instances | 
ecounted for as the effect of imagination, 
nd exalted abstractions, 


rance or neglect, might all be eradicated by the fire 


in so dding he was discovered and taken by some 


of long tribulation. This person, going out of her | of the enemy’s army, and carried before their lord, 
chamber one night, just at the first dawn of theday, | who was an earl belonging to King Ethelred. 
plainly saw as it were a human body, which was | Being asked by him who he was, and fearing to 
brighter than the sun, wrapped up in a sheet, and own himself a soldier, he answered, ‘‘ He was a 
lifted up on high, being taken out of the house in| peasant, poor and married, and that he came to 
which the sisters used to reside. Then looking | the army with others to bring provisions to the 
|earnestly to see what it was that drew up soldiers.’’ The earl entertained him, and ordered 
‘the glorious body which she beheld, she per- | his wounds to be dressed; and when he began to 
ceived it was drawn up as it were by cords | recover, to prevent his escaping, he ordered him to 
brighter than gold, until, entering into the | be bound; but that could not be performed, for as 
open heavens, it could no longer be seen by her. | soon as they that bound him were gone, his bonds 
Reflecting on this vision, she made no doubt that | were all loosened. He had a brother called Tunna, 


some one of the society would soon die, and her | who was a priest and abbot of a monastery in the 
j soul be lifted up to heaven by her good works as it | city, which from him is still called Tunnacester. 
We select one were by golden cords, which accordingly happened ; | Hearing that his brother had been killed im the 
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fight, he went to see whether he could find his body ; | precepts ; how he conducted himself as a son, | ing and preaching in various parts of Ireland. 


and finding another very like him in all respects, 
concluding it to be his, he carried the same to his 
monastery, and buried it honourably, and took care | 
often to say masses for the absolution of his soul; | 
the celebration whereof occasioned what I have | 
said, that none could bind him but he was presently 

loosed again. Inthe meantime, the earl that kept 





a father, a master, or a friend. 


|For reasons not very clearly assigned, he 
Joun Foster was a man of suflicient note 


threw up this appointment, and opened a 
to be entitled to a biography. His essays have | classical school in Dublin. ‘That proved un- 
taken a permanent place in the library. ‘They successful, and we next find him, in 1797, the 
have been largely read, and many have attri- | minister of a Baptist congregation at Chiches- 
buted to the lessons there learned the pro- ter. His activity in the performance of his 
him was amazed, and began to inquire why he could | sperity and happiness of their lives, __| duties was remarkable. For two years and a 
not be bound; whether he had any spells about | By those acquainted with his writings will half that he remained there, he was in the con- 
him, as are spoken of in fabulous stories. He| this memoir be read with avidity; and the/stant habit of preaching three times on the 
answered, ‘‘ he knew nothing of those contrivances ; | Ore so, as it is composed chiefly of the corre-| Sunday, besides incessant communings with 
but I have,” said he, ‘a brother who is a priest in |spondence of Foster, whose letters were the members of his church in the week, * striv- 
my country, and I know that he, supposing me to| more self-revealing than any we can remem-| ing to promote the piety and general improve- 
be killed, causes masses to be said for me; and if| ber, save those of Cowprr. They are chrono- ment of the congregation. But, though treated 
I were now in the other life, my soul there, through | logically arranged and strung together with a| with much personal kindness, he met with lit- 
his intercession, would be delivered from pain.’ | slight thread of narrative by the editor, so as to | tle encouragement to prosecute his labours.” 
Having continued with the earl some time, those | complete the story, and enable us to trace the In 1799, he quitted this disappointing scene, 











who attentively observed him, by his countenance, | 
mien, and discourse, took notice, that he was not 
of the meaner sort, as he had said, but of some | 
quality. The earl then privately sending for him, | 
pressed to know who he was, promising to do him | 
no harm, if he would ingenuously confess his | 
quality. Which when he had done, declaring that | 
he had been the king’s servant, the earl answered, | 
‘‘T perceived by your answers that you were no| 
peasant. And now you deserve to die, because all | 
my brothers and relations were killed in that fight; | 
yet I will not put you to death, because it will be 
a breach of my promise.’’ 

As soon, therefore, as he was recovered, he sold | 
him at London, to a Freson, but he could not be 
bound by him the whole way as he was led along ; 
but though his enemies put several sorts of bonds | 
on him, they were all loosed. The buyer, per- | 
ceiving that he could in no way be bound, gave him | 
leave to ransom himself if he could; now it was at | 
the third hour (nine in the morning) when the | 
masses were wont to be said, that his bonds were | 
generally loosed. He, having taken an oath that 
he would either return, or send him the money for 
his ransom, went into Kent to King Lothaire, who 
was son to the sister of Queen Etheldrida, above | 
spoken of, for he had once been her servant. From | 
him he obtained the price of his ransom, and as he 
had promised, sent it to his master. Returning after- 
wards into his own country, and coming to his 
brother, he gave him an exact account of all his 
fortunes, good and bad; and by his relation he un- 
derstood that his bonds had been generally loosed 
at those times when masses had been celebrated for 
him ; and that other advantages which had accrued 
tohim in his time of danger, had been conferred 
on him from heaven, through the intercession of his 
brother, and the oblation of his saving sacrifice. 
Many persons, on hearing this account from the 
aforesaid man, were stirred up in the faith and de- 
votion of piety either to prayer, or to almsgiving, 
or to offer up to our Lord the sacrifice of the holy 
oblation for the deliverance of their friends who 
had departed this world; for they understood and 
knew that such saving sacrifice was available for the 
eternal redemption both of body and soul. This 
story was also told me by some of those who had 
heard it related by the person himself to whom it 
happened : therefore, I have thought fit to insert it 
in my Ecclesiastical History as I had it related to me. 
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The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
Edited by J. E. Ryuanp, With Notices of 
Foster as a Preacher and Companion. By 
JoHN SHEPHERD. In2 vols. London. 

Tue life of a student is the history of a 

mind. Its incidents are necessarily few; its 

records are of thoughts inscribed on paper or 
uttered to friends. The interest we take in it 
results from the curiosity we feel to learn in 
what manner the man whose wisdom in great 
matters had so often enlightened us viewed 
those common affairs of life which belong 
equally to the philosopher and the peasant ; 
how he endured the trials from which none 
escape ; how far his practice accorded with his 
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career of the preacher from his birth-place to| and in the following year proceeded to a vil- 


his death, at the ripe age of seventy-four. 

It was on the 17th of September, 1770, that 
Joun Foster was born. His father was a 
small farmer at Halifax, a pious member of a 
Baptist congregation. His mother was a good 


woman, but somewhat straitlaced, and it is| 


remarked of both his parents that, “partly 
from the lateness of their marriage, they had 
acquired habits of too fixed a gravity to admit 


of that confiding intercourse which is adapted | 


to promote the healthy intercourse of the affec- 
tions.” Had a freer interchange of feeling 
existed, it might have rendered less intense, 


though it could not have removed, that con- | 


stitutional pensiveness of Foster’s mind, 
which at times induced ‘a recoil from human 
beings into a cold interior retirement,’ where 
he felt as if ‘ dissociated from the whole crea- 
tion.’ But emotion and sentiment being thus 
repressed, his outward life was marked by 
a timidity that amounted to ‘infinite shyness.’ 
A very large proportion of his feelings were so 
much his own, that he either ‘felt precisely 
that they could not be communicated, or he 
did not feel that they could.’ 


His early an-|dience will tolerate. 


| lage called Downend, in the neighbourhood of 
| Bristol. Here he remained for four years, 
when he was recommended by Ropert Hatu 
'to the Baptist congregation of Frome, and 
accepted. 

Up to this point it is plain that Foster was 
unsuccessful. The reason is apparent from a 
| perusal of these volumes. Either he did not 
know the world, or he did not respect it pro- 
perly. He had no regard for conventionali- 
ties; his manners were not sufficiently mild 
and polished. He told unpleasant truths in 
an ungracious tone. Often he offended those 
to whom he intended a service. His biogra- 
pher, indeed, admits that his “mental struc- 
ture and habits obviously led him rather to pe 
a meditative observer of human life and. cha- 
racter, than to engage with ardour in praetical 
concerns. Technical punctilios and formalities 
|were his aversion.” So far did he carry this, 


| that he shoeked his congregation by appearing 


in the pulpit in a tail-coat and coloured clothes. 


| His sentiments, too, were a great deal more 
| honestly avowed than even a dissenting au- 


He could not square 


tipathies were strong, but ‘not malicious.’ | his creed precisely to the formula of the sect. 


His associations were intensely vivid.” And 
hence the gloominess and rather unsocial 
tendency of many of his thoughts, and the 
asceticism that is the fault of his philosophy. 
Even in his earliest youth he was solitary in 
his habits: he loved to be alone in his room— 
in his walks; and his thoughts were thus 
stimulated to a vividness that made ideas as 
actual almost as realities. He says of himself 
that “his imagination was imperious and 
tyrannical.” 

At the age of seventeen, he was formally 
admitted a member of the church to which his 
parents belonged ; and such were his regularity 
of attendance and his devout demeanour, that 
his pastor, Dr. Fawcett, noticed him, talked 
to him, discovered his natural powers of mind, 
and the direction of his tastes, and advised him 
to enter the ministry. The doctor, who had 
pupils in training with the same views, under- 
took his instruction, to which the young man 
so zealously devoted himself, that in three 
years he was on a level with those who had 
enjoyed the advantages of education from their 
earliest youth. Being thus qualified, he en- 
tered the Baptist College at Bristol, where the 
classical tutor was Joseph Hughes, the founder 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, be- 
tween whom and Foster a friendship was 
established that was severed only by death. 
His college career was equally signalised by 


ardentgm@mstry. He passed his examinations 
with rs, and at the age of twenty-two 
was a ed as a preacher, and sent to New- 


castle-on-Tyne. Having remained there ‘only 
three months, he was invited to a Baptist 
Church in Dublin, over which he presided for 
about twelve months, during that period visit- 


Like all thinking men, he found that no sect 
was possessed of the absolute truth, When he 
differed, he said so; and these differences were 
sometimes such as to alarm the more timid of 
his audience. Thus, he entertained a doubt 
of the eternity of future punishment. That 
was a heresy not likely to be heard with equa- 
nimity by those who were firmly convinced 
that they should be of the elect, and their 
rivals and enemies of the condemned. In 
other respects, too, his views leaned towards 
Arianism. Nor did he regain by his manner 
as a preacher any of the popularity hazarded 
by his independent matter. His delivery was 
not good; and in the structure of his sen- 
tences, the train of thought, the closeness of 
reasoning, and the learned illustrations, he 
shot over the heads of his audience. They 
could not follow him. “ He is going to take 
us to the stars again!” was a frequent observa~ 
tion of his hearers. He had a great abhor- 
rence of the use of Scripture phrases, so much 
in vogue with the preachers of his sect, and 
which is usually a convenient substitute for 
sense. More than once he asks why the pulpit 
should not utter the language that would be 
employed by the preacher if treating of any 
other subject; and he often said that “ all the 
sermon-books in the English language, after 
the exception of three or four dozen volumes, 
might be committed to the fire without any 
cause of regret.” 

The Essays that have made him famous, 
and by which he will be known to posterity, 
were written at Frome, and published in the 
year 1805. ‘heir worth was immediately 
recognised, and so eagerly were they read, 
| that in twelve months no less than three 
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editions were called for. It was fortunate that | searching scrutiny of his powerful reason. He 
he had found at last a profitable employment | was thoroughly a Liberal in politics, and wrote 
for his abilities. A disease of the throat just | rey d and powerfully on all the great questions 


then compelled him to resign the ministry, and 


thenceforth he dedicated himself to didactic | since the first agitation for the emancipation of 


literature. He was a frequent contributor to 
the Eclectic Review, writing on all subjects, 
and adorning every subject he handled. At 
this time, too, he married an amiable woman, 
whose society, with the comforts of a home 
and the interest of a family, tended much to 
subdue the austerity of his tone, to humanize 
his feelings, to relax his asceticism, and to give 
cheerfulness to his compositions. Indeed he 
was so far a changed man when his children’s 
voices penetrated the meditations of his study, 
that he would throw down his pen, relax his 
knitted brow, go into the parlour, join in their 
sports, tumble with them upon the carpet, 
play at horses with them, and be more a boy 
than ever he was in his boyhood. Blessed in- 
fluence! How often must he have echoed the 
words of Mary Howitr:—“I never pray 
but I thank God that He has given us little 
children !” 

It is remarkable that Foster wrote with 
great difficulty. His thoughts were slow in 
coming, and he was still more slow in setting 
them in words. He thus describes it to Row- 
LAND Hit in 1825. ‘ Some of the work- 
men in the thinking-shop can do about their 
best with a great degree of facility and de- 
spatch,—can bring thoughts and put them into 
sentences ahout twenty times as fast as ever I 
could. In my case, old practice has not given 
the smallest advantaye in point of facility. 
Rather, I think, of the two, it has left the bu- 
siness still more slow and laborious than even 
formerly ; so that my aversion to the employ- 
ment has continually increased.” And, allud- 
ing to the writing of one of his best essays, 
that “On Popular Ignorance,” he says, in 
answer to a friend who had invited him to his 
house, where he might have quiet and leisure 
to pursue his labour, “ You are very kind 
in assuring me a quiet room for shopwork 
at Finchley ; but really it would be altoget®er 
out of the question to pretend to perform the 
inevitable task anywhere but on the shop-board 
of this garret, where I keep at it the whole 
substance of the day. It would be in contra- 
vention to the whole attractions of sociality 
and friendship, and the whole object of my 
visiting London, to spend much time there on 
such business. An hour or two of the morn- 
ing would be all that cou'd go to it, and that 
is precisely the part of the day in which I am 
always the least up to working pitch.” In 
this particular, the experience of almost all 
writers of works requiring deep thought or 
vivid imagination will coincide with his. The 
mind is not “ up to the working pitch ” in the 
morning. The excitement of the day is neces- 
sury to call forth its higher powers, 


The trials that attend the decline of life in 
the Joss of relatives and fr.ends fell heavily on 
Foster. In 1836, his only son died, just as 
he was entering upon the veriod of life when 
a father’s pride and a father’s hopes anticipate 
fame and fortune for the object of a father’s 
love. Five years afterwards, the mother fol- 
lowed her son to the tomb. This was a terri- 
ble affliction, but it was heroically borne with 
the meek resignation which only Christianity 
teaches, and only a Christian can exhibit. One 
after another, too, the friends of his youth de- 
parted. But from these domestic sorrows his 
thoughts were diverted by the deep interest he 
took in public affairs, upon which, as a contri- 
butor to the Eclectic Review, he was required 
to comment, and, therefore, was compelled to 
watch narrowly, and subject to the most 


| that have followed in an uninterrupted stream 
ithe Catholics. He had a firm faith in the 
|eternity of truth and the power of reason, and 
‘he never despaired of that ultimate improve- 
'ment of which he lived to see the beginning. 
|In 1837 he wrote “ A better age both for this 
and every other country will come assuredly.” 
| Almost to the close of his life he had enjoyed 
'general good health. For fifty years he had 
‘not been confined to his bed a single day. In 
1841 he was seized with bronchitis, which did 
‘not yield to any remedies. For two years 
| there was little perceptible change, but the in- 
‘flammation had gradually gone deeper, and 
' attacked the substance of the lungs. In 1843 
‘he spat blood, and his cough became very 
troublesome. By the autumn of that year he 
had wasted away, and his frame was manifestly 
isinking. Onthe 5th of October he wrote a 
farewell letter to his friend Sir Joun East- 
|Hopr. On the 16th he was found in the 
‘morning dead in his bed, “ his arms gently 
|extended, and his countenance as tranquil as 
‘that of a person in a peaceful sleep.” 

So lived, so died, JoHN FosTER; but his 
works will not die. 








SCIENCE. 


A Treatise on Diet and Regimen. By W1LLIAM 
Henry Rosertson, M.D. Part III. 
London, 1847. 

Tur fact that this work has reached a fourth 
edition is a strong recommendation in its be- 
half. Although its author has propounded no 
novel views, nor explained away any difficulty 
which beset the subject in hand, he has col- 
lected with diligence, from every available 
source, all the information that it 1s desirable 
| should be obtained on these matters ; and this 
he has laid before the reader in a manner so 
clear that persons entirely unacquainted with 
technicalities never find themselves embarrassed 
with a difficulty. The action of tea upon the 
system is thus stated :— 


EFFECTS OF TEA. 
Tea acts on the system asa stimulus or a sedative, 
according to the strength of the infusion that is 
taken. When taken in smaller quantity, its effect is, 
in general, simply, and in a small degree, sedative, 
even in the first instance; when used in larger 
quantity, its primary action is decidedly that of a 
stimulus. Its well-known effect of inducing wake- 
fulness illustrates this. To many people, when taken 
late in the evening—and in some, when taken 
strong, at almost any time—it produces a very 
sensible degree of stimulation, and a state of sleep- 
less excitability. Students and others, who devote 
to their pursuits the hours that Nature prescribes for 
sleep, are well known to use and abuse this peculiar 
effect of tea. Besides inducing vigilium, tea seems 
to sharpen the mental faculties, —and, perhaps, in an 
especial degree, that of the imagination :— 
‘© The Muse’s friend, tea does our fancy aid ; 
Repress those vapours which the head invade ; 
And keep that palace of the soul serene.’,-—WALLER, 
Green tea has, speaking generally, more stimu- 
lating—black tea, more sedative—properties. The 
stimulating effects are, however, always and neces- 
sarily followed by sedative effects, —— which may 
amount, in extreme cases, to depression, or even to 
a degree of narcotism; and, in most cases, it acts 










as a narcotic on the organs of excretion, ucing 
more or less visceral torpidity and sluggi To 
the man who has a sufficiency of no and 
wholesome food, the use of tea in modera nti- 


ties, and at proper times, cannot be said to be ever 
followed by unpleasant or unsatisfactory conse- 


comes decidedly debilitating to the nervous system ; 
affecting it in much the same way as any other 
stimulant and narcotic. But although tea, when 
used in moderation, is serviceable to the individual 
who takes a sufficient quantity of nutritious food, 
unquestionably serving some important purpose in 
completing and perfecting the last stages of diges- 
tion ; and although, under such circumstances, the 
use of tea is not injurious; this is by no means the 
case when the aliment that is taken is deficient in 
quantity, or of too poor a quality. Under such 
circumstances, tea acts on the nervous system to a 
degree that is often productive of disorder, and 
which probably sometimes leads to disease. The 
extent to which tea is often made use of by the 
lower orders of people, under these very circum- 
stances, is a frequent and important cause of ail- 
ment and injury. With many, it constitutes an in- 
variable and important part of every meal, and does 
a proportional amount of harm,—enervating and 
deranging the digestive functions, and the general 
powers of the system. It were a vain task to try 
to induce such to forego the use of that, which 
seems to them to be necessary to keep them alive. 
Perhaps the best thing that can be done is to in- 
duce them to mix the infusion with equal quanti- 
ties of milk, which answers the double purpose of 
affording a considerable amount of nourishment, 
and of protecting the system, in some degree, 
from the deleterious influence of the tea. Green 
tea, although said to be used almost exclusively in 
some countries, is found to be much too narcotic 
and stimulating for general and exclusive use in 
this country; and is necessarily forbidden to most 
invalids, from its evidently enervating effects. The 
effect of tea on the second stage of digestion, and 
probably on the secretion of the bile, points out 
and explains its value, when taken about three or 
four hours after the principal meal of the day; 
and illustrates the well-known anxiety of the dys- 
peptic for tea-time, and the comparative comfort he 
enjoys after this beverage, which is aptly said to 
cheer but not inebriate. Taken at the same time 
as a heavy meal of food, or such a meal as contains 
a large proportion of the day’s alimentary supply, 
tea may prove to be too much of a diluent, or too 
directly narcotic ; and, in some cases, may rather 
retard the primary digestion than otherwise. 
This, however, depends very much on the quantity 
and the strength of the infusion made use of. 


Coffee, Dr. RopERTSON informs us, is more 
nutritious than tea, but, as if to counterbalance 
this, it is less easy of digestion. Its physical 
effects and its value as an article of diet are 
thus set forth : 


THE USE OF COFFEE. 


The consequence of coffee proving to be difficult 
of digestion, is rather to produce considerable 
acidity, and any derangement that may in time re- 
sult from this, than to give rise to any other 
marked dyspeptic symptom. Supposing that cof- 
fee does not disagree, which in the healthy and 
strong it seldom does, it is a peculiar and decided 
stimulus, quickening the circulation, promoting the 
secretions and excretions, very perceptibly warming 
the system, and elevating the spirits. Its effect on 
the spirits is better known and appreciated among 
the Mahometans, and such people as are more or 
less strictly debarred, by their religion or their 
laws, from using the more direct alcoholic stimu- 
lants ; and is accordingly much used by them, with 
immediate view to its stimulating effects. Its 
peculiarly warming effects are, at least, equally im- 
portant and valuable. These effects are remarkably 
durable. Dr. Rush was probably the first to notice 
this particularly. In his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Effects 
of Ardent Spirits,’ he says that he once knew a 
country physician who made a practice of drinking 
a pint of strong coffee previous to long-continued 
exposure to cold, and found it more cordial to him 
than spirits in any form. Perhaps, in some de- 
gree, on the same principle that alcohol, in its dif- 
ferent forms, proves less directly stimulating, when 
taken along with a considerable quantity of nufri- 
mentary matter, coffee may be more permanently 
stimulating in proportion to its nutritive qualities. 








quences. If taken in excessive quantities, tea be- 
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However this may be, the warming effects of coffee 
are very considerable ; and it is often most usefully 
taken either before or after continued exposure to 
cold, as in travelling. Without encroaching upon 
another and distinct department of this chapter, the 
practice—probably still a common one—of “‘ taking 
a dram” of some kind of spirits before exposure to 
cold, may be adverted to. It is a practice that is 
at once foolish and dangerous. The stimulating 
effect of the spirits soon goes off, and is followed 
by a degree of languor proportioned to the amount 
of stimulation. This is the state in which the 
body is most easily chilled, and the secretion of the 
skin most easily checked, in which an individual is 
most liable ‘* to take cold ;’’ and, if exposed to the 
depressing influence of cold under such circum- 
stances—after the stimulating effects have subsided, 
—the chances are very strongly in favour of the 
system suffering from it. Spirits ought not to be 
taken beforesuch exposure; unless the person is to be 
so exposed only for a very short time, or unless the 
dose is to be repeated as often as the effects of the 
previous dose begin to subside. Coffee is little 
liable to this objection : its stimulating effects are 
much more lasting; and its warming effects seem 
to me to be even greater; and the subsequent lan- 
guor is certainly less. Supposing that the powers 
of the digestive organs are adequate to its com- 
plete assimilation, coffee, from being much more 
nutritious, and more decidedly restorative to the 
system, forms a better addition to other articles of 
food that are taken at breakfast, than tea. If its 
ready digestibility be suspected, the question of its 
being mixed with sugar, and the known difficulty 
with which sugar is digested, should be considered, 
before coffee is pronounced to be unsuited to the 
individual. The addition of milk to coffee adds 
much to its nutritiousness, diminishes in some de- 
gree its directly stimulating effects, and seldom 
makes its digestion more difficult. 


The effects of fermented liquors upon the 
animal frame, and an estimate of their compa- 
rative value, follows next; after which the 
times for diet and its quantity are considered, 
and some useful physiological remarks tending 
to preserve and restore health, complete the 
Part before us of this sound and useful 
work, There is palpably so much of truth in 
the Summary Dr. Soseuveen gives of die- 
tetic regulations that we transfer as many as 
we can allow space for to our colums. 


The amount of every man’s food, however strong 
and well he may be, should be measured and regu- 
lated by the expenditure and consequent wants of 
his system, and by the amount of exercise, whether 
of mind or of body. His food should be eaten at 
stated and regular times ; and, unless during sleep, 
he should never fast longer than five hours. This 
is more important in the early, than in the latter 
parts of the day. The breakfast should be, in most 
cases, the principal meal. The large proportion of 
the day’s sustenance should be taken early in the 
day. All the alcoholic liquids should be avoided as 
much as possible :— 

“' Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth IJ never did appl 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my Blood, 
Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 
As You Lixe Ir. Act II. Scene 3, 

As little liquid as may be should be taken at 
the second, or midday meal,—probably, after all, 
the most nourishing meal eaten in the day, and 
the one which taxes most his digestive powers. 
The food should be eaten slowly; each mouthful 
being well and carefully masticated, and mixed inti- 
mately with the saliva. The dinner should be con- 
fined, as much as may be, to one or two dishes. 
Little or no supper should be eaten ; and food should 
seldom be eaten within two hours of the bed-time. 
Thus living, a man will be fulfilling his duty to his 
health ; adding to his chances of life, and to the 
probabilities of his prolonged usefulness, so far as 
his diet is concerned; and so far, be taking the 
best means of warding off disease. If already 











dyspeptic, more care than these rules involve will 
be needful to him. The effect of every article of 
food upon his stomach, its comparative digesti- 
bility, and consequent wholesomeness, should be 
observed ; his diet should be strictly confined to a 
single dish at every meal; and that must consist of 
what his stomach can digest without perceptible in- 
convenience,—if he should, to secure this end, have 
to be forbidden the use of animal food, &c.—and 
be confined to the most simple and least irritating 
kinds of farinaceous food. And, having reached 
that point in the scale of comparative digestibility 
at which the food is found to agree with the sto- 
mach, the needfulness of restricting himself to that 
point should be impressed upon his mind, until, by 
such means of quiescence and lessened irritation of 
the organs of assimilation, and such other means of 
health, whether hygienic or medicinal, as may be 
indicated, the stomach has regained its tone, the 
gastric secretions again become equal to their great 
duties, and the processes of assimilation been re- 
stored to a healthy and normal state; when the 
steps should be retraced with caution and judg- 
ment, until he is again entitled to live, judiciously 
and temperately, on the various kinds of food which 
civilisation and commerce have brought within his | 
reach; avoiding, as common sense directs, those 
irregularities or other errors which may have, in 
the first instance, produced or contributed to the 
dyspeptic symptoms. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





Travels in Central America ; being a Journal 
of nearly Three Years’ Residence in the 
Country. Together with a Sketch of the 
History of the Republic, and an Account of 
its Climate, Productions, and Commerce, &c. 
By Rosert Giascow Duntop, Esq. 
London; 1847. 

Mr. DunLop was, it seems, a grandson of the 

Mrs. Dun op who fills so prominent and cre- 








ditable a place in the biography of Burns. 
He was educated at the London University; | 
exhibited early signs of ability, and was espe- 
cially remarkable for his love of science, and | 
devotion to scientific pursuits. He entered the 
merchant-service while yet youne After | 
some voyages inthe East and West Indies, he | 
resolved to visit Central America. He quitted | 
England for this excursion in March 1844, 
and never to return to his native shores, for he 
died in the land he was exploring on New 
Year’s-day 1847, of the fever of the country. 

The volume before us received, nevertheless, 
the author’s corrections. It was printed before 
he died, for he had despatched it to the pub- 
lisher’s, having carefully revised every page of 
the manuscript. So far as it extends it isa 
sensible, practical, business-like book, very 
much in the manner of HumBo.pvt’s; the 
facts set down as he found them, with no 
attempt to heighten the colour for the sake of 
effect, Without altogether neglecting personal 
adventure and lively anecdote, he does not 
make them the staple of his volume. They 
are introduced only by way of relief from the 
sober business of facts and figures. The volume, 
therefore, is not “ of the season”’ books, to be 
thrown aside and forgotten as soon as read. 
It is a storehouse of valuable information—an 
addition to the stock of geographical knowledge 
—and more likely to be permanently respected 
than immediately popular. The district over 
which his observations had extended is not 
very large. They were limited to the Western 
side of the Andes, and to the four provinces 
of Mearagua, Salvador, Costa Rica, and Gua- 
temala. The first experiences of the traveller 
were anything but promising. This is 


TRAVELLERS’ FARE IN GUATEMALA. 
I presented my passport to the port captain, 





Sen. Nicholas Espinosa, an ugly little dirty mestizo, 


but a man of most polished manners and address, 
well known, as I afterwards found, for his want of 
principle, and distinguished for crime even in a 
country full of thieves and assassins. I landed my 
luggage in the afternoon, and Sen. Espinosa passed 
it without examination with a very polite bow. 
After a great deal of difficulty and search, we found 
an empty room to sleep in, and, after another 
search, a bedstead and table. In no part of Central 
America is the traveller ever accommodated with 
any thing beyond an empty room; hence a ham- 
mock is an indispensable article in a journey, other- 
wise he must make shift with an untanned hide to 
lay upon the floor, for eating, sleeping, &c. and 
even this is not always to be had. The heat here 
was truly oppressive, even after that of Guayaquil, 
which is nearly under the equator, and far exceeded 
anything I ever felt even in the tropical parts of 
Asia and Africa. I afterwards found that it is the 
hottest place in Central America. 


The following shews the character of 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GUATEMALA, 


Two newspapers, the Government Gazette, and 
the Aurora, are published weekly ; they are printed 
upon small paper, and their circulation can do 
little more than pay expenses. There are from 
four to five printing offices, and three almanacks 
are published, very neatly got up, and containing 
much more useful information than those generally 
published in Europe. There is no bookseller’s 
shop, though a few volumes of novels are exposed 
for sale by many of the dealers. Reading is rarely 
resorted to in Guatemala, the only amusements of 
the men being gambling and making love to the 
fair sex ; and of the women intriguing and scandal, 
Rafael Carrera, the commander-in-chief and presi- 
dent of the state of Guatemala, is a dark-culoured 
and extremely ill-looking mestizo. He was ori- 
ginally servant to a woman of no very respectable 
character in Amatitlan, and afterwards to a Spaniard, 
from whom it is supposed he learned the little 
knowledge and breeding he possessed when he first 
appeared on the political stage of Guatemala ; after- 
wards he was employed asa pig driver, that is, in 


| purchasing and personally driving pigs from the 


villages to Guatemala and the more populous towns. 


| The cholera morbus having appeared 1n April 1837, 


the Indians were led to believe that the waters had 
been poisoned by emissuries sent by the parties then 
ruling the state ; and being also excited aguinst the 
system of trial by jury (then lately brought into 
operation) by parties inimical to liberal institutions, 
they united to the number of some thousands in 
the town of Santa Rosa, and under the coumand of 
Carrera, who had been one of the most active in 
deceiving them, destroyed a party of forty dragoons 
who had been sent out to disperse them. Carrera’s 
faction was frequently defeated, and a vast slaughter 
made of the Indians who followed him at Villa 
Nueva by the government troops, under the com- 
mand of General Salagar, on the 11th uf September, 
1838; but they have always reunited in greater 
force, and on the 13th of April, 1839, Carrera took 
Guatemala at the head of 5,000 Indians, since 
which time he has retained all the real power in his 
hands. It must be allowed (adds our informant) 
that though at the commencement of his power he 
perpetrated some horrid acts of cruelty, which any 
one must shudder to recount, and frequently put to 
death his real or supposed enemies with the most 
dreadful tortures, without a shadow of proof or 
form of trial, he has since conducted himself with 
remarkable moderation, and has done much to ime. 
prove the administration of the laws, destroy rob. 
bers, and consolidate the government. By extore 
tions and confiscations he has amassed some hun- 
dred thousand dollars in cash, lands, and houses, 
and it is consequently his interest to maintain a sete 
tled government, and give protection to property ; 
but in his private life he is more indecently ime 
moral than could be conceived or understood by 
most English readers. 


We find a novel and interestin account of 


CARRERA, THE GUATEMALA CHIEF. 
On the 2nd of February, 4845, I witnessed what 
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is called a revolution in Guatemala; though, as the , frequently weighing as much as 10 lbs. each, which 
rising produced no change in the government, it) are devoured by the natives; in Punta Arenas, and 
should be more properly called an insurrection. | some other towns on the coast, they literally swarm, 
Carrera having gone to his estate in the Altos, and may be seen basking in the sun in hundreds. 
three long days’ journey distant, a conspiracy was They enter all the houses, and steal any food they 
got up by a part of the self-called nobles of Guate- | can find; they are not venomous, but, if caught, 
mala, and other parties, whose names may proba- | bite severely. There is another variety of lizard 
bly never transpire, to change the government. The (called avechuche) which is small-sized, not ex- 
greater part of the soldiers, in number about three | ceeding two or three inches in length, and of a 
hundred, were tampered with, and, at a signal-early | brilliant colour, being purple striped with gold, but 
in the morning, rushed to arms, deposed their offi- | exceedingly venomous: they do not easily enter the 
cers, and breaking open the gaol, led out all the! towns, and are only seen in the fields and roads. 
prisoners. Among these was Colonel Monte Rosas, | Poisonous insects are by far the greatest pests of 
who was imprisoned on account of an attempted all. Scorpions, large poisonous bugs, and centi- 
revolution the preceding year, and who was now | pedes, are very numerous on the coast and middle 
put at the head of the insurgents. Being awoke in | land, but are not found in the cool regions. There 
the morning by a continued firing, I imagined it) is also a sort of spider (called cassanpulga, not 
was merely the celebration of the carnival, of which | resembling the tarantala, having the body of a blue 
this was the first day, till a young man, a friend of! colour, small legs, and working a large and strong 
the owner of the house where I was lodging, en- web), which is said to have the power of poisoning 
tered in the greatest terror, exclaiming, ‘‘ There is! any animal by means of its urine. From the mere 
a revolution !’’ ‘he firing soon ceased, the small touch of it several people have died; and the only 
part of the troops who adhered to Carrera’s interest | remedy, it is said, is to immerse them in water till 
being killed and driven out of the city ; and the in- | they are nearly choked. Bees abound in the woods, 
surgents, having taken possession of the barracks | making their nests in the hollow branches of trees, 
and all the arms and ammunition, remained in| which the natives frequently cut down, and hang 
undisputed possession for four days. During this | outside their houses, where the bees continue to 
time, accounts arrived that Carrera’s brother and | work quite contentedly: there are a great variety 
some of his officers were collecting troops to attack | of species, many without stings; and there is an- 
the city ; but as all the arms of the state were in| other insect, with long legs and small body, called 
possession of the insurgents, they were a good deal | doncella, which makes honey and bright yellow wax. 


puzzled what to do; and Carrera’s brother, after | Ants are in most parts exceedingly numerous ; 


a lurid glare penetrating from amongst the smoke, 
and the increased proximity and brilliancy of the 
flashes of lightning, accompanied by a noise like 
that of the burning of an immense furnace, shewed 
my near approach to the grand centre of the volcano. 
I slowly proceeded towards it; but at last feeling 
exhausted by my exertions, I sat down on a block 
of lava, and began to eat a piece of bread I carried 
in my pocket: but I was roused by a tremendous 
explosion, louder than any thunder I ever heard ; 
an immense lurid flame rose from the crater, the 
intense light of which seemed to penetrate the smoke 
and illuminate all the neighbouring country. The 
ground felt as if sinking below me. I felt myself 
thrown with violence among the ashes, and lay for 
some time stunned with the noise and blinded with 
the light. When, after a little, I recovered my ob- 
servation, I heard the smothered roar of the volcano 
near, but faint, and saw the smoke slowly rising 
from the crater; the rocking of the ground had 
ceased, and the eruption seemed to have passed 
over. Here and there a twinkling star appeared 
through the vapour, and the moon was for a moment 
seen now and then through the smoke: the dread 
solemnity of the scene might make an impression 
on the least sentimental. I sat still some time, as 
it were bewildered, looking at the red glare of the 
crater, which appeared like the chimney of a huge 
furnace. 1 then attempted to approach its edge ; 
but the heat and suffocating vapours prevented my 
reaching it within about twenty or thirty yards. 
Being aware that it would be impossible to find my 
way among the precipices forming the sides of the 





approaching the city, retreated in confusion before | and the city of San Salvador appears as if it were 
a body of the insurgents, who sallied out to attack | built on a large ant-nest: they swarm in all the 
him. This victory was celebrated in Guatemala by | houses, and every description of food, not care- 
ringing all the church-bells, firing guns, letting off| fully protected, is in a short time covered with 
crackers, &c.; but it soon appeared that the|them, A large description of brown ants (called 
triumph was premature, for none of the respectable | sonpopes) are very numerous in the fields, and 
citizens joined Rosas, considering him, it was said, | exceedingly destructive to the cochineal planta- 
to be. as bad as or worse than Carrera. It appeared | tions and the young maize-plant, as they come in 
most surprising that such a set of desperadoes, as aj swarms, and in a few days eat up all the young 
large part of Monte Rosas’s troops were, should | shoots. 

have conducted themselves so moderately as they | 
did: they neither plundered nor committed any 
violence after the first outbreak was over, though, 
as usual, all the borses were taken for the officers. THE VOLCANO OF TORMENTOS. 

I saved those in the house where I was staying ; for | The volcano of Tormentos is much the highest of 
when the officer came with a troop to take them, I| the three, and its name is derived from its being 
appeared to answer his summons, and told him he! nearly always covered by dark heavy clouds of black 


interesting account of the’ author’s visit to 


| Volcanoes abound. We extract an extremely | 


had better leave alone the property of British sub- 
jects ; upon which he went away without touching 
them. As no attempts were made to barricade the 
streets, or take other means to defend the city, it 
was clear that Monte Rosas despaired of success 
when he saw that no respectable persons joined 


him ; and on the 6th he entered into a convention | 


with the civic authorities, by which he was {to re- 
ceive 5,000 dollars to divide among his troops, who 
were to march out of the city and deliver up their 
arms, not being further molested. This convention 
was, however, entirely disregarded by Carrera’s 
party. His brother pursued and attacked: the in- 
surgents, who were dispersed, and offered little re- 
sistance, killing a great many; but Monte Rosas 
and most of the officers managed to escape to 


Mexico. Rafael Carrera, on the first account of | 


the insurrection, had become quite desperate, and 


was thrown into a high fever, during which he pro- | 


posed to resign his authority and leave the state; 


| smoke, through which scattered gleams of fire are 
| seen at night; but its top is rarely visible, being 
/always concealed by sulphury vapours and dense 
smoke. Now and then, loud reports, like broken 
peals of thunder, and frequent shocks of earthquake, 
proceed from it. About eight a.m. we reached the 
small village of Apacaga, which is about two leagues 
distant, in a direct line from the foot of the volcano ; 
to which we proceeded (leaving our horses at the 
village) as direct as the rugged and broken nature 
of the country would permit ; but we did not reach 
it till the sun bad considerably declined to the 
horizon. We commenced the ascent amidst broken 
!and charred rocks, intermixed with cinders and 
broken pieces of lava. After about two hours’ 
hard toil we approached the part of the moun. | 
tain which is covered with smoke; and the dis- 
|cordant noises we heard as we approached it 
became loud and terrific, while the ground shook 


mountain at night, I waited till the grey light pene- 
| trating through the smoke announced the approach 
| of day; and, having found a more accessible path 
| than that by which I had ascended, emerged from 
| the smoke just as the sun was rising clear behind 
| the eastern hills, and the sky of an azure blue, 
| without the least speck or cloud. In about two 
hours more I reached the rugged plain below the 
| mountain of thunders, and wending my way to the 
| village, found my guide waiting, though, it ap- 
peared, with little hope of again seeing me. 


Nor must we omit his brief description of 


THE MINES. 


The natives of Tegucigalpa are among the best 
class of people in Central America; and as, from 
the most authentic statements I have been able to 
collect, its neighbourhood would appear to possess 
natural stores of the precious metals, even exceeding 
those of the celebrated mines of Potosi, in Bolivia, 
it would appear a very good speculation for a sci- 
entific and practical miner, supported with sufficient 
capital, to attempt their working ; perhaps the best 
adventure now to be found in Spanish America. 
The ores generally contain from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. of silver, and from one to one and a half 
per cent. of gold ; but the latter metal is also found 
pure in many places, and the value of some thou- 
sand dollars is annually collected by the Indians in 
the sands of the rivers,—pieces of gold weighing as 
much as five or six pounds being occasionally dis- 
covered. ‘Traces of gold and silver are found in 
nearly all the mountainous parts of Honduras, 
which, as before stated, form nearly the whole of 
the state, and, were they examined by competent 





as with one continued earthquake. Of a sudden 


but hearing of the suppression of the revolt, he re-| we were enveloped amidst the smoke, and heard 
turned to Guatemala on the 10th, making a pom- a loud explosion, which scattered ashes all around | 
pous entry with 2,000 unarmed troops, or rather| us. My guide exclaimed, ‘ O santissima Maria, | 
vagabonds, whom his leaders had collected in the | somus perdidos!’’ Oh most holy Mary, we are 
villages in hopes that they would be allowed to! lost!) and called out to me, “‘ For God’s sake, 
plunder Guatemala. Finding that nearly all the|let us return if it be possible:’’ but I felt 
self,called nobles and most of the party who had| so strong a curiosity to go on that I would not 
raised him to power had favoured the revolt, he| be deterred; so I answered, “‘Go back if you 
prudently contented himself with minor victims. |like ; nothing shall prevent my going forward.’ 
About ten were shot without any form of trial, one | Scrambling up like a cat among the cinders, which 


or two of. whom were afterwards found actually to} 


have been unfavourable to the revolt ; and the city 
was forced to collect 20,000 dollars as a gift to the 
vagabonds who had entered with Carrera. 

Here is a sketch of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Lizards swarm in all parts, the most numerous 
on the coast being a large species (called iguana), 





were in some places so hot as to burn my shoes— 
and guiding myself by the flashes of lightning which 
played about the volcano, and the direction from 
which the loudest noises proceeded, as the smoke 
entirely obscured the vision—I slowly ascended 
among the lava and cinders ; which, however, occu- 
pied a good deal of time ; and, in my eagerness to 
penetrate into the strange scene -before me, I did 
not reflect that the day must be passing. At last, 











persons, no doubt most valuable discoveries would be 
made. From the vicinity of all parts of this state 
to the ports of the Atlantic, it possesses great ad- 
vantages over the interior of Mexico, Colombia, 
and Bolivia; but the unsettled state of the govern- 
ment, and the wretched condition of the roads, cer- 
tainly form a great objection. 


Is any reader inclined to hazard the specu- 
lation ? 

Further on we light upon another unpleasant 
narrative of the troubles of 


TRAVELLING IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


We entered Guatemala by the gate called Guarda 
Provincial, a little before sunset. After seeking 
about for lodgings an entire hour without success, 
I was forced, on the night setting in, to take up my 
quarters at one of the miserable public-houses, 
called mesones, and serving as the residences of 
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mule-drivers and native petty dealers. My dormi- | is in Central America a large fortune, and he is 
tory was a small dirty room without a window; | courted by all the Belize merchants. Concubinage 
and its furniture comprised an old deal table, a| is common among all possessed of any wealth; nor 
broken chair, and a raw ox-skin stretched on a| is this, as in other countries, done secretly, if at all ; 
frame, to serve as a place for sleeping, here called a | but even wives will publicly speak of their husbands’ 
bed, though possessing none of the requisites usually | mistresses. 
considered as belonging to that luxurious piece of | ‘ ‘ 
furniture in Europe, and ashard as stone. In spite And with this we reluctantly close a valuable 
of being pretty tired, as might be expected after a contribution to geography. 
journey of 130 odd leagues over Central American 
roads with a rough tottering mule, the nature of | 
my couch, combined with the attacks of innume- vaeenem. 
rable fleas and all sorts of biting insects, proved as pare poet ; P 
effectual an antidote of sleep pay a did the magic Trevor’; or, the New Saint Francis : a Tale for | 
rod of Mercury. At daylight I got up in acom-| ‘he Times. Svo. London, 1847. Long-| 
plete fever, and found the old man who passed for| mans. 
my servant (though really he had served me in no- | APPEARING at the close of a season, dull be- 
thing but to shew me the road), sleeping like a hog | yond precedent in literary products, this story, | 
on the pavement outside my door, wrapped up in| written by a thinker who has fancy, learning, 
my poncho, which is a long figured blanket, with a| and wit at command, will create a sensation, be 
hole in the middle to put the head through, and an | largely sought for, and freely discussed among | 
indispensable article with all the natives of Central | the reading portion of society. 
Pe igen Wah peg py ee I roused him up;|} ‘Tyevor is a tale, the material for which has | 
poy shy — eS bm geno dy —_ | been sought in the moral effects which have re- 
th ae: 7 @ Cup OF wnat was called’ cole, | sulted from a powerfully religious movement 
ough it had no resemblance to that pleasant drink | f hintns-1 | © otewe 
as prepared in other parts of the world, a plate of | ot wefly , vege ‘lies Chae wees, rm —" a 
a description of black kidney beans, called frijoles, | . nefly in vindication of the right of private 
and scraps of meat fried in rancid hog’s lard. The | jadgment against all opponents, but more par- 
two latter I sent away, and, after wasting another | ticularly against the Puseyites. Let not the 
hour in explanations, succeeded at last in obtaining | reader take alarm at this announcement and 
two boiled eggs and a roll of bread. The woman | imagine that he has here a heavy book devoted | 
who brought them was in agony at not having been | to controversy, and therefore, like most of such 
allowed to daub them over with hog’s lard, and| works, supremely dull, and the reverse of in- 
could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Que jeute san los|viting. If, nevertheless, he should fear this, | 
Tngleses!’” (What extraordinary people these| but at our request will accord patient perusal | 
English ane !) T may mention, that the word | to this notice, we hope to convince him that | 
Ingles’’ (Englishman), is applied to all strangers, | there exist no grounds for his apprebensions, | 
except Spaniards, in Central America. and that it is quite possible for a didactic and | 
And more barbarous even than the roads| philosophic work to be more refreshing and | 
and inns are amusing than the most gairish and sentimental | 
THE PEOPLE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. of what are styled novels that is yearly pro- | 
In the towns, not one in ten can read or write, | duced. The —e which the WINer ace | 
and in many parts of the country, not one in a} complishes his undertaking = by shewing the | 
thousand. In many villages containing some thou- | evils in social life of clerical influence when | 
sand inhabitants, no person is to be found who can | carried too far, as by the Puseyites In England | 
read; and when a traveller is compelled to shew | and the Jesuits abroad. ‘To do this he traces | 
his passport to the alcalde, who is the first civil and| for a while the career of a Country Curate 
criminal judge, he is generally requested to read it. (Malinsey) unmasks the devices by which the 
Morality is at the lowest ebb among all classes, | latter obtains dominion over the mind of the 
especially the whites and creoles; indeed, I could | middle-aged wife of an elderly squire, until at 
never find that among them any disgrace was at- | last the curate openly goes over to Rome, and 











| effects. 





tached to any sort of crime except petty larceny. 
Murder, perjury, forgery, and swindling of all sorts 
are considered as quite venial. The priests are, for 
the most part, blind leaders of the blind; and the 
better educated merely consider themselves as actors, | 
whose business it is to extort money by acting the 
part which will please the people. Forms and reli- 
gious parade are carefully kept up, but no one 
thinks of inculcating private morality or even de- 
cency. The marriage ceremony is also, as might | 
be expected, considered merely as a form to keep up | 
public decency, and both man and wife act in pri- 
vate as they please. I never have found any native 
of Central America who would admit that there 
could be any vice in lying ; and when one has suc- 
ceeded in cheating another, however gross and in- 
famous the fraud may be, the natives will only | 
remark, ‘‘ Que hombre vivo!”’ (what a clever fellow !) 
All classes are addicted to gambling, and far more 
money changes hands in this manner than in com- 
merce or any legitimate business. Nearly all the 
Guatemala merchants, who are the only ones pos- 
sessed of any capital, have commenced their career 
with some rascality. One of the richest of them 
was some years ago, when in bad circumstances, 
sent to look after a quantity of very valuable goods 
which had been abandoned by the carriers in some 
revolutionary panic; but, instead of restoring the 
goods to their owner, he altered the marks, and so 
mixed them together that when they came to 
Guatemala they could not be identified; there he 
managed to keep the greater part, by selling which 
he at once accumulated a good capital for com- 
mencing business; and being a shrewd dealer, and 
above all, a successful gambler, he has realised what 








| doubt, and the bewilderment created by sophis- | 





the lady is overtaken on her flight to a clois- 
ter, and convinced of her blindness and folly. 
The main interest of the story, however, lies in | 
the loves of Trevor and Arabella Arden, the 
daughter of the country squire and lady before 
named. The curate also cherishes a passion 
for Miss Arden, and it is upon his crossing 
Trevor in this affection that the situations arise 
and the plot is founded. As the tale is one to} 
be recommended, and therefore read, we for- | 
bear giving further outline of it. The charac- 
ters (which are numerous) are finely discrimi- 
nated, strongly marked by individuality, and 
ably sustained to the end. That of Trevor is 
one of exceeding interest. At first a philoso-| 
phic sceptic, we observe in him the distraction of | 
try, expressed to the very life. None but a mas- 
ter could conceive, much less sustain through | 
varied circumstances, so difficult a character. | 
The condition of Trevor’s mind on our first | 
introduction to him may be gathered from the 
following :— 
THE SCEPTIC. 

‘+. And must this, then, be the end of all my 
dearest aspirations, the result of all my ardent 
researches, the reward of my sincerity and earnest- | 
ness? Is truth, indeed, so coy a mistress, that, | 
rather than suffer the approach of an admirer, she 
allows him to doubt of her existence? Is there 
no certainty beyond the capacity of our senses, no 
demonstration but that afforded us by science? 
Nay, are we not misled by the former? Are we 





all capable of being convinced by the latter? Alas! 
how long and how often shall the question of Pilate 
be asked—What is truth? When and how shall 
the question be answered ?’’ There are two kinds 
of scepticism in the world, widely differing in their 
The one is tranquilly acquiesced in by the 
victim ; agxinst the other he continually rebels. 
With the first a man may possibly, in rare instances, 
live a happy life ; with that kind this story has no- 
thing to do. With the second no one can feel at 
ease for a moment. And this was the scepticism 
endured by Henry Trevor, the speaker of the above 
soliloguy. How it arose, and how it vanished, a 
few chapters will tell. He had just flung aside a 
book ; his eye fell upon it, and he continued in 
audible reverie—‘‘ And ye, subtle and fascinating 
writers, wherefore suggest so momentous a ques- 
tion? Wherefore, not content with its suggestion, 
force it upon our attention, place it in every light, 
turn it in every direction, magnify its difficulties, 
deepen its obscurities, forstall explanations, and 
persist that no answer can be satisfactory which 
does not fulfil the cruel requirements of your 
boasted logic? Why rob us of our fancied secu- 
rity? Why gratify your selfish pride of intellect at 
the expense of our humble tranquillity? But you 
say, Do not blame us; true we write, but you need 
not read. Flimsy and impertinent is the defence! 
Your delicate refinements influence our entire lite- 
rature ; we find your arguments stated by those who 
hope to refute them; and alas! the refutation is 
sometimes more dangerous than the argument; in 
history, in poetry, even in novels, every where, we 
detect your presence; and then with a sneer you 
say, we need not read you.—Would that we could 
avoid the perusal! Enough, more than enough, of 
doubt is the necessary portion of every mind which 
seeks to penetrate beneath the external surface of 
things. Yet when you present to our lips your 
enchanted cup, how few can resist the temptation 
to taste, although conscious that it will only occa- 
sion a thirst, which subsequent draughts will in- 
crease instead of allaying. 





‘ Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezera’s hair?’ ’’ 

And Trevor smiled: so true it is that in the 
gloomiest reverie a familiar reminiscence will occa- 
sion a gleam of light. ‘‘Fame!’’ he continued ; 
‘they wrote for fame, and some of them have 
achieved a fame ; but not one of which, like Lycidas, 
they may expect the meed in heaven. No fame 
like theirs be mine! Oh! rather let me die un- 
known, or soon forgotten, than live by writings 
which might renew in one other bosom the suffer- 
ings of my own!’’ The muser here, apparently 
overcome by his feelings, sat down and covered his 
face with his hands. In this posture he remained 


|a considerable time; at length he arose, and again 


muttered to himself—‘‘ To think that I, lonely 
from infancy, unacquainted with the simple affec- 
tions which knit together the hearts of children, 
unpopular and unfriended at school from the re- 
serve induced by my previous education, isolated 


|at college by want of sympathy with my cotempo- 
| raries, being, in fact, old beyond my years, travel- 


ling to see and learn, not to feel, deprived by death 


of the one revered relative who watched over my 


early days. And now bewildered in doubt ’’— 
Suddenly interrupting his reverie, Trevor drew 
apart the curtains and leant out of the window, 
seeming to derive some comfort from the coolness 
of the night-wind. The moon was full, and shone 
on a wide expanse of lovely English scenery, con- 
spicuous in which, as usual, glimmered the spire of 
the parish church. Long and sadly Trevor gazed 
on the hallowed spot ; and then turning away, he 
said, I will go there to-morrow—and retired to 


rest, 


Left early an orphan, Trevor, whose father 
was a Protestant and his mother a Papist, 
passed to the care of his maternal aunt, Lady 
Harriet Sedley, “a sincere Catholic and a 
good Christian,” whose sense of justice en- 
tirely withheld her from intermeddling with 
her nephew’s religious education. From Ox- 
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ford, which was the university he entered on|recal, if you can, the fortitude with which I taught! they exist in our times. These are as graphic 


quitting Eton, he was suddenly ; : W be akthd poe Se 
i f his aunt, whom he sincerely | cause me to reproach mysel for mak J 
dying ped at Bis a8 ) {much my own. Weep, dearest, but weep as one 


loved, for she had supplied for him the place jo hopes to find comfort. So’ will the last mo- 


inant og a gg takes -post-horees and | ments of your old aunt be passed in perfect happi- 


ness. Trevor hid his face in the bed-clothes : his 

A DEATH-BED SCENE. aunt placed her hand on his head, and smoothed his 
Late in the afternoon the chaise stopped at the | hair, as she used when he —_ — wg flushed 
gates of Satley Grange. Trevor alighted, end pro- | and panting from the hayfield. At that momen 
ceeded, he scarcely knew how, up the drive. At | the village bells began to ring; and the peal, 
the first opening in the trees where the house could softened by distance, floated sweetly through the 
be seen, he cast a rapid glance towards it, and a chamber of death. And Trevor’s ears soon caught 
fervent ‘Thank God!’’ burst audibly from his | another sound; at first a low murmur, but growing 
lips. He felt faint; but was relieved by a flood of | more and more distinct, until he recognised the 
tears, and became more composed. He met the | voice which had often sung him to pan ariel a 
housekeeper at the door. pve Pamyene had — Ihe bad al in oe ye Ayn 
heard to stop at the gates, and he was expected. | he had always loved. en firs ard the 
“« Janet,”’ he cried, in a hoarse whisper, seizing her | soothing chime,’’ it sang ; rig wo: re 
hands, ‘‘Am I in time? How ” «Til,| away, the hand which rested on Trevor’s hea 
Master Henry, very ill. You will do her good, if| slipped aside. He looked up. One ray of the sun 
aught on earth may.”” ‘‘ May I see her, Janet ?— | shot through the firs, and played over that beloved 
may I see her?’’ The good old creature answered | countenance ; a smile still hovered on the lips ; the 
by a sign; and in another moment Trevor was /| spirit had returned to Him who gave it. Within a 
kneeling at his aunt’s bedside. ‘Bless you, my | week Trevor followed all that was mortal of his 
boy ; bless you,’’ she said, in a feeble tone. ‘‘ od see relative to its last resting-place in Satley 
knew you would come, and I prayed you might be | churchyard. Dr. Goodricke performed the funeral 
in time.”’ She hed extended her hand to him, and | rites ; and Lady Harriet Sedley slept by the side of 
he covered it with kisses and tears; he was chok- | her sister, Trevor’s mother. So, on her deathbed 
ing, and could not utter a word. ‘‘ Nay, my dear | she desired; so, with some reluctance, her own re- 
boy,” she murmured, ‘‘ what is coming, must have | lations permitted. And the funeral guests departed ; 
come soon. Iam old. My life has been happy | and no one remained at the Grange, save Trevor, 
—happy through you.’’ Trevor sobbed aloud, | and his guardian, Mr. Ashton. It was in vain that 
‘‘T have been happy; perhaps, too happy. I/ the latter endeavoured, with all the tact ofa man 
wished to see you before I You are here. Will | of the world, with all the affection of a friend, to 
you make me regret it?’’ He made a violent effort | alleviate the melancholy in which his ward was 
to contain himself, and spoke—‘‘ Aunt Harry, Ij plunged. At length, half in despair, he proposed 
want you—more than ever, I want you;—I have | that they should travel together to town. Trevor 
pL 0 peg a ou ne ae oe She at- ae — and the journey was fixed’ for 
empted to rise from her pillow. ‘‘ Trevor—Tre- | the following day. . 
vor—do not come here to confess to me—if shame} That evening Trevor wandered forth —_ in es 
—” “Shame !’’ he exclaimed, starting to his feet, | moonlight. He took no note of the direction-he 
but sinking immediately on his khees; ‘‘ forgive | pursued, but went his way, listless and ——_ 
me, dearest aunt, forgive me; I am weak and mi-| like one inadream. Chance, or rather o abit, 
serable; but nothing like shame attaches through | conducted his steps to his favourite nook in Satley 
me to the name of Trevor.’”’ ‘I know it,’?| Wood. With a sudden revulsion of feeling he 
she said, exultingly; ‘‘ I know it. 














I know more, | recognised the spot, and flung himself at full length 
my dearest boy; you would have spared me, but | on the damp grass, where he had sat so many hours 
aunt Harry was too shrewd for her old pupil. | in bygone days, listening enchanted to the words of 
Fear not; fear nothing, Henry Trevor. The her who was no more. His childhood rose before 
doubts which now obscure your reason, have at; him like a vivid picture: he beheld himself as he 
times troubled the best and the wisest. They will | was in those days, happy, hopeful, trustful, and be- 
all vanish away. We shall meet again, dearest | loved: he stretched forth his arms to the vision, as 
boy ; we shall meet, never more to separate. You | though he would have caught it to his bosom and 
doubt it, but I am sure of it. Sure,’’ she repeated, | made it a portion of himself; but he seemed to 
while the light of Christian faith illumined her | clasp a cold and shadowy phantom, and he fell back 
faded features, ‘‘ sure, as that at this moment I hold | on the turf, utterly overcome with despondency and 
you in my arms.’’ She pressed her arm round him, | lonesomeness. A light breeze rustled through the 
and Trevor bent over, und kissed her forehead. But | underwood, and stirring the hair on his forehead, 
her emotion had exhausted her, and it was well that | partly aroused him. A patch of moonlight of fan- 
the watchful Janet now appeared at the chamber | tastic shape, that lay on the opposite side of the 
door, The dying woman saw her and said, ‘‘ Yes, | ravine, and varied in form with the waving of the 
you must leave me now; but we shall meet again— | trees, caught his eye, and gave his reverie a new 
here—and,’’ her voice sank to a faint whisper, | direction. He thought of the visit he paid by night 
‘‘remember—hereafter.’’ It was late inthe month | to the chamber where she lay, all overhung with 
of May. The season had been remarkably fine, and | white; and how, when he held aside the curtain to 
nature was arrayed in her gayest attire. The room| gaze upon her face, he fancied that she smiled ; 
occupied by the invalid looked to the south-west, | even as she did in dying, and as when her dim eyes 
and commanded a view of great extent and beauty. | flashed while she asserted her faith in immortality. 
Every day Trevor was summoned by Janet at one} A gleam of hope flickered in his breast, and he 
hour or other, to pass a few brief minutes with her} arose, and looked up into the sky. It is an old 
who was his only friend on earth, and whom from saying, that of all men the unwilling sceptic is the 
earth he was so soon to lose. In the evening of | most prone to make and accept omens. As Trevor 
the fifth day from his arrival, he received the usual | gazed upwards, a dark cloud, borne rapidly along 
summons, and immediately followed the good house- | by the wind, swept between him and the moon, so 
keeper to the presence of his aunt, who had that|that for a short space he was involved in deep 
afternoon received the last offices of her religion. gloom. He accepted it as a type of his mental be- 
The invalid had caused her bed to be moved in front | nightedness. But the cloud passed on; the rising 
of the window, which was wideopen. The song of | wind scattered it into shreds ; the moon shone out 
birds, the hum of insects, and the odour of flowers | bright as ever, and the broken cloud, illumined by 
came freely from without ; there were roses on the | her beams, became itself a beautiful object. ‘‘ So,’ 
window-sill ; and the shadow interposed by some | said Trevor, “ may it be with me.’”’ And he walked 
neighbouring fir-trees prevented the rays of the 
setting sun from being troublesome. ‘ Trevor,’’ 
his aunt said, observing the poignancy of his grief, 
‘TY have told you Tam happy; and you, unkind 
one, would make me miserable.’’ 


than he had been for many days. 





steadily home, far more composed and resigned are usually ; but she will speak for herself. 


called to the | you to endure the mishaps of childhood. You will | and life-like as if they had come from the pen 


of FigLDING :-— 
A COUNTRY SQUIRE, 


Jonathan Arden, the squire, as the good folks of 
Satley familiarly named him from the circumstance 
of his possessing the greater part of the parish, was 
a hearty old man of threescore, or thereabouts, 
His grandfather, at least so it was whispered, was 
out in the "45; the rumour arose from his being 
away from home, at that period, for a considerable 
time, and was confirmed by certain manceuvres 
which he uniformly practised with his first glass of 
port after dinner, in drinking the king’s health; 
and which people said had some mysterious relation 
to the English channel. This habit seemed to be- 
come hereditary, and descended to his grandson, 
who even now might be seen occasionally to describe 
a circle in the air with his glass, but it was with the 
twelfth more probably than the first; it indicated 
no lingering disloyalty however, for the House of 
Hanover had not a more devoted adherent than 
Jonathan Arden. His regular toast was ‘‘ Church 
and King :"’ it would perhaps be going too far to 
say that he drank it according to Lord Chatham’s 
interpretation, ‘‘ achurch without the Gospel, and a 
king above the law ;’’ but he certainly carried his 
Toryism very high, and never heard the word ‘‘ con- 
servative ’’ without expressing his displeasure in a 
good round oath. He hunted, coursed, and shot, 
preserving his game very strictly ; and his ancestral 
animosity towards Trevor had recently been quick- 
ened, by a general permission to sport, which that 
gentleman had granted to histenantry. But, setting 
aside his prejudices, the squire was a good and 
warm-hearted man; his principal failings being 
proneness to violent outbreaks of passion, and ob- 
stinacy in adhering to their rash suggestions. 

Foremost in his affections stood his daughter, 
Arabella: to save a hair of whose head he would 
have sacrificed his favourite hunter, or his fleetest 
greyhound: she was a handsome, high-spirited, 
sensible girl, and fully warranted her father’s 
partiality ; a feeling which she sometimes put to 
the test, by playfully quizzing his high-flying poli- 
tics, or venturing to intercede for an unfortunate 
poacher. 

Her brother, Marmaduke, was not equally in the 
squire’s good graces, chiefly perhaps because he had 
won very distinguished honours at Oxford, where 
he had been two years Trevor’s senior at a different 
college. The squire had a dim recollection, that 
when he was at college, he drank a great deal of 
port, and learnt a very little Latin; and that such 
was the course pursued by all the Tory gentlemen. 
Not believing that improvement on that or any 
other old system was possible, he regarded his son’s 
bookish habits with great dislike, and not seldom 
indulged in a rough jest at his expense. But in 
truth Marmaduke possessed very superior abilities 
and great enthusiasm. At Oxford, he had entered 
warmly into the religious controversy, which has 
become so famous, and had enlisted on the side of 
the new school ; in politics, which he took up with 
equal ardour, he became a partizan of Young Eng- 
land. The respect and love which he entertained 
for his father prevented him from obtruding his 
opinions at home; but wherever he went abroad, he 
lost no opportunity of diffusing them, and contri- 
buting, as he hoped, to the advancement of the 
cause. 

Mr. Arden had married when past the middle of 
life, and his wife was more than twenty years his 
junior. She had been a beauty and a wit in her 
young days, and still retained no small portion of 
her former charms, and at times indulged her vein 
of humour in teazing the squire about a certain Sir 
Charles, whose lady, it was said, she would have 








been,—by some, if she had not been a fool; by others, 
if she had. Common-place people thought her 
common-place, and were sigually mistaken, as they 
The 
squire and his family went to church in the neigh- 


ee =e 1 | bouring parish of Norton; for, hating all Whigs 
he author’s power of impressing character | with a very cordial hatred, Mr. Arden believed that 
fhe -: agli ‘‘ Dearest aunt’’ | may be witnessed in the following sketches of ,@ Whig parson was nearly allied to that personage 
—'' Nay, Ido but jest; but recal, my dear boy, | aa old country squire and_ hs family, such as to whom Johnson ascribed the paternity of the 
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whole generation ; and as the Trevors always ap- 
pointed a gentleman of liberal principles to the 
vicarage of Satley, he not only refused to attend his 
parish church, but also declined all intercourse with 
the incumbent. He had lately been annoyed at 
Norton in another manner, the parson there being 
one of the new lights from Oxford, and shocking 
the squire’s nerves with occasional sayings, which 
savoured somewhat strongly of Rome. 


We wished to make room for a most pathetic 
and artistically-woven episode grafted on the 
main story, and called “ Sibyl Gray;” but, with- 
out abridgment that would largely curtail the 
interest, we could not do so. 

All will recognise the truth to nature of the 
following quiet picture of a sabbath morning 
in the country ; and there are few but that will 
appreciate the touching sentiment it embodies. 


CHURCH-CALLING BELLS. 


Trevor felt quite happy as he stepped forth that 
morning; and after loitering about the flower- 
garden, of which he was always fond, strolled buoy- 
antly up to the highest point of the park, from 
whence the view was completely panoramic. Lean- 
ing upon a gate he looked towards the old grey 
tower, which was then sending abroad its musical 
summons to all hearers, to meet beneath its shade 
for the holy purpose of divine worship. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the land the like glad 
call was simultaneously ringing, carrying joy wher- 
ever it was heard, brightening the smile of happi- 
ness, drying the tear of sorrow, cheering the path 
of virtue, warning the steps of vice, welcome every- 
where alike, in town as in country, in the cottage as 
in the palace. ‘‘ Ay,’’ thought Trevor, *‘ could one 
travel in an hour from Berwick to Penzance, one 
would never be out of the sound of the church bells.” 
The joy they diffuse is confined to no age, to no 
rank, to no creed: some sour fanatics indeed may 
prate about superstition, but their voice is unheard: 
no discord mingles with those melodious chimes. 
But rightly to estimate the gladsomeness inspired 
by their good tidings, look at it more closely : enter 
that neat thatched cottage, where the china roses 
cluster profusely around the little porch: see that 
red-cheeked girl of four, with all the innocent 
pride of a new frock sparkling in her black eyes: 
note her brother, a little older, smiling over his 
lesson for the Sunday-school; or the elder sister 
with the baby on her lap, half glad, half sorry, that 
she is to be trusted with it during church-time ; 
or again, those others who are to be examined pre- 
paratory to their confirmation; or the mother 
making her final arrangements for the Sunday din- 
ner ; or the father leaning on his gate, enjoying the 
fresh air and the rest from labour. Say not, O 
cynic, that there is no religion in all these things : 
it is their very essence, the fount and origin of the 
quiet happiness which fills that humble dwelling. 
Think rather that this cottage is only one of thou- 
sands, that in each at the same hour there is a 
similar scene of felicity, a felicity heightened by the 
feeling of universal sympathy. And of all this joy 
the bells are the harbingers and the heralds; their 
music is loved before its purpose is understood, 
and increase of understanding invests it with asso- 
ciations, the dearest and holiest of which humanity 
is susceptible. Reflections of this nature occupied 
Trevor as he turned down the footpath, which led 
across the intervening valley to Satley church: for 


them, smiling, bowing, and exchanging a few words, 
and followed the old clerk and sexton, Job Tim- 
| mins, to his seat, alarge pew attached to the estate, 
' and well capable of accommodating a score of wor- 
| shippers. It was two years and more since Trevor 
| had entered a house of prayer with the purpose of 
devotion ; and now he found himself in the same 
temple where he had knelt with the trustfulness of 
childhood, the hope of youth, the faith of incipient 
manhood. Of those elements of religion what now 
remained with him? Whom did he now trust? 
What did he hope? What did he believe? ‘‘ Wil- 
dered in doubt, in darkness lost,’’ where should he 
turn for comfort? Where, but to the mother he 
had forsaken ? who was now stretching forth her 
arms to welcome him, and who has more joy in one 
returning wanderer, than in the ninety and nine 
who have never strayed from her fold. Trevor was 
roused from the conflicting emotions in which he 
was absorbed during the few minutes before the 
commencement of the service, by the deep and 
sonorous voice which he loved to hear at Oxford, 
reading that introductory sentence which promises 
pardon to the repentant sinner. From that mo- 
ment the heart triumphed over the head ; and Tre- 
vor joined in the devotions with as much fervency 
as he used before becoming entangled in the meshes 
of controversial divinity. 

The hymns interposed between the portions of 
the liturgy were very well sung. ‘The vicar’s 
daughters superintended this department; and 
having selected from the congregation the young 
people who appeared to have the best voice and 
taste, they managed to form a very respectable 
choir. The sermon which Dr. Goodricke preached 
was plain, practical, and short; well adapted to the 
comprehension of the majority of the hearers, in- 
structive and improving to all. Trevor felt, how 
idle had been his previous fears; and he rose at 
the conclusion of the grace, with sensations of plea- 
sure and satisfaction to which he had long been a 
stranger. 


The following conversation between Squire 
Arden, his wife, his son, and an elderly widow 
named Ratcliffe, is entertaining, as shewing 
the different views people under prejudice take 
of the same thing :— 





CHURCH MILLINERY. 


‘‘ Why, my dear madam,”’ said the squire, after 
quaffing a glass of port to ‘‘ Church and Queen,” 
‘he’s a rank Romanist. The idea of his telling 
me that the king is the servant of the church, when 
of course I know that he is its head! But by the 
church he means the Pope of ;Rome. I thought 
how it would be when he began to preach in his 
surplice.”’ ‘‘ But, sir,’’ observed Marmaduke, 
‘*you did not object to the use of the surplice at 
Oxford.’’ ‘Oxford has nothing to do with it, 
good master scholar,” said the squire. ‘‘ What is 
there alike in Oxford and a quiet rural parish ? 
Your learned clerks can see through the fine linen, 
but it’s too thick for country chaw-bacons. It’s a 
shame to puzzle their simple wits with these new- 
fangled notions.’ ‘‘ And indeed,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, ‘‘they puzzle wiser, or at least more 
learned people. For, if these decorations are not 
symbolical of something, of what value are they? 
And if they are outward types, of what are they 
typical? Why provoke these difficult questions ?”’ 
‘* But, my dear aunt,’’ said Mrs. Arden, ‘‘ are they 





once he forgot all his own perplexities, and gave 
himself up fully and entirely to the charm of old 
recollections. It may be here remembered how the 
sound of those very bells had appeared to soothe | 
the last moments of her whom he could never for- 
get; if so, the reminiscence was pleasurable, for | 
the radiant expression of his countenance could not | 
be misinterpreted ; and the little knots of country- | 
folk who overtook him on his way, and received | 
his cordial answer to their rustic salute, passed on | 
with remarks on the good and happy looks of the | 
new master of Satley Grange. Trevor found the 
churchyard studded with groups of the parishioners, 
who had been informed of his approach, and now | 
formed hastily in lines on either side of the path) 
from the gate to the porch. He passed between | 





not ordered by the rubric ? and how can a clergy- 
man, who has sworn to fulfil all its ordinances, 
afterwards neglect them with a good conscience ?’’ 
‘The rubric, Mrs. Arden !’’ cried the squire, ‘‘ it 
was never meant for these days. And there are 
plenty of old oaths that people take, and think 
nothing of breaking, because they are forced 
to take them, and can’t keep them. There’s what 
they call an Act of Indemnity for such things. It’s 
a bad system, I admit ; and I believe it was a de- 
vice of the canting roundheads.’’ ‘And surely, 
sir,’’ said Marmaduke, ‘‘it is hard to blame a 
clergyman for refusing to comply with a dishonest 
custom, he being of all men bound to follow im- 
plicitly the dictates of his conscience.’ ‘‘ Yes,” 


conscience! I should say his conscience called him 
to retain the affections of his people, and to have 
his church well filled, and to teach the folks to fear 
God and honour the king. That’s my notion of 
his duty, and the first law of conscience is to do 
one’s duty.” 


We must here bring to a close our notice of 
this tale. We have given assurance to the 
reader in the extracts above made that Trevor 
is a book that will repay the perusal. Jts author, 
assaulting boldly the dogmas of Puseyism, 
has judged it proper to withhold his name from 
the public, probably lest it should render him 
obnoxious to attack from the belligerents of 
that party. He has, however, done effectual 
service to the cause of religious freedom. His 
views upon political and social questions, as 
raised in the course of the tale, are broad and 
liberal; every page is enriched by tribute from 
the stores of extensive and varied reading, by 
ithe attractions of a chastened and exuberant 
imagination, or the weighty impress of thought. 
The descriptions of nature are picturesque to 
|a degree, and faithful as reflection can be to 
jreality. The sentiments are always apposite, 
|often graceful and touching, and the interest 
|is sustained with unflagging power from the 
commencement to the close. In short, Trevor 
‘isa — that we unreservedly recommend to 
our readers, and sure we are that none will 
peruse it without experiencing a high degree 
of intellectual pleasure, and at the same time 
deriving benefit from the manly and liberal 
sentiments it inculcates. 











The Young Authoress: a Novel. By Rost EutEn 

Henprixs. London, 1847, J. and D. Darling. 
Durine the vacation, when loungers by the sea- 
side or in the country always have recourse to light 
reading for amusement, publishers are generaily 
active in their caterings to supply the demand 
created by this luxurious custom. This year, how- 
ever, fewer works of fiction and transient interest 
have been produced than on any former occasion 
within our memory. Whether that sharp-sighted 
generation, the booksellers, have, during the pre- 
vious two or three years, found the increasing ten- 
dency of the English to take their recreation upon 
the continent, affect the demand for new works or 
otherwise, we cannot say; but certain it is, that, 
be the demand great or small, little has been pro- 
duced to supply it. 

The novel before us, we are told, is the produc- 
tion of a young author. This avowal need not have 
been made, for the fact is sufficiently palpable ; nor 
is this at any time a plea which propitiates re- 
viewers, whose duty it is to pronounce simply upon 
merit irrespective of all extraneous considerations. 
Miss Henpriks has much to learn before she can 
take rank as an able writer of fiction. She must 
give thought to her subject, and pay more attention 
to the weaving of a plot. She has aptitude for 
improvement, and powers, when better disciplined, 
which may achieve for her a prominent position 
among writers of fiction. These remarks, never- 
theless, should not be construed into indirect cen- 
sure of the work before us. Quality is relative ; and 
because we suggest improvements, it is not to be 
inferred that there are not many points for approval 
in this novel. It contains as much interest for the 
reader as do most of this class of works; the cha- 
racters are chiefly of the approved grade in society, 
and they are grouped and contrasted with toler \ le 
skill. Upon the whole, this novel will be found to 
remunerate the leisure devoted to its perusal. 








1. The Collegians. By Geratp GrirFin, Esq. 
2. Highways and Byways. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. 8vo. London and Belfast, 1847. Simms 
and M‘Intyre, 

THEsE are reprints of the admirable stories bearing 

the above titles, and form Vols, VI. 4nd VII. of 

a well-selected series of fictions undertaken by these 

enterprising publishers, and now in the course of 





said the squire, ‘‘ a pleasant thing is such a parson’s 


delivery. The elegance which distinguishes the 
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getting up of these works is very remarkable, when |is styled “years of discretion.” This we can | an idea of the accomplishments, nor to de- 


it is considered that they are issued in boards, and 
at the small cost of a shilling. ‘The popularity of 
these beautiful fictions will be largely enhanced by 
their publication in this series, at a price which 
places it within the reach of the humblest person to 
command the intellectual gratification they so abun- 


dantly afford. 








POETRY. 


Annesley, und other Poems. By ANNA Har- 
R1ET Drury. London: Pickering. 

A Voice from the North. By Starrorp 
Reeves. London: Houlston and Stone- 
man. 

The Ant Prince. A Rhyme. By Fanny 
Steers. London, 1847. Pickering. 
The Martyrs ; the Dreams ; and other Poems. 

By Rev. W. A. Newman, M.A. Wolver- 
hampton: Parke; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black; London: Longman, Brown, Green, 

and Longmans; Dublin: Keene. 

ANOTHER accumulation of poetic volumes 

again claims our attention. So frequently, in 

the course of our critical duties, do we find 


ourselves called upon to notice works of this | 


class,—so striking a sameness, generally speak- 
ing, subsists in the character, or rather want 
of character, of these productions, so few sa- 
lient points do they afford, so little is there in 
them either to praise or to condemn, that we 
are apt to find ourselves a little puzzled as to 
what we shall say. ‘The natural scenery of the 
Steppes or the Pampas affords about as much 
scope for picturesque effect to the pencil of the 
landscape artist, as these monotonous volumes 
do to the pen of the reviewer. 
poem, and we do occasionally meet with one 
worse than the uninitiated could conceive pos- 
sible, we are too apt to regard as a sort o 
lightening of our task, and accordingly do not 
feel, to the full extent that we ought, regret and 
compassion for the folly of the author. A 
really fine poem we are sometimes tempted to 
despair of ever beholding again. 

The volumes on our list belong, with one 


A very bad | 


‘readily believe, as we can only look on the 
| publication of this volume as a youthful indis- 
cretion, and we could almost venture to fore- 
| tel that the increased good sense of a few more 
|years will make the author of our opinion. 
| If we do not rise from the perusal of his verses 
| with any very exalted idea of their poetic merit, 
| we close the volume with a very favourable im- 
| pression of the author’s character. He is evi- 
| dently possessed of good principles, amiable 
jand generous feelings, and his abilities are 
| probably rather above the average. One may, 
| however, be all this,—may have acquired some 
| distinction among persons of ordinary capacity, 
land may yet be separated by a wide gulf from 


| the glorious region where the poet collects the | 


‘treasures which he displays for the enjoyment 
lof such as Mr. Reeves, who, if they cannot 
| be poets themselves, may yet be the next best 
| beauty and the joy which he has brought to 
‘light. Mr. Reeves is entirely without the 
|creative power of genius. He has no origi- 
|nality; nor has he the power of embodying 
| his ideas so as to place them palpably before 
us. His:thoughts have no hold on our me- 
| mory ; his verses are forgotten as soon as read. 
| His translations from the German are credita- 
{ble enough exercises for a student of that 
language; but nothing more. We therefore 
counsel him to abstain from poetising, or if he 
pleases to indulge in the amusement, to confine 
his verses to the indulgent criticism of the 
family circle, or submit them only to the sym- 
pathetic eyes of his poetic sister. Her verses, 
here given by her brother, bespeak a pleasing 
and rather elegant turn of mind in a young 
lady of sixteen or seventeen, Had they been 
| less pretty we should not have wondered that 
|he admired them. Their merit, however, is 
| scarcely sufficient to have warranted publica- 
| tion. 

| Miss, or perhaps Mrs. Steers, terms her 
| little work ‘A Rhyme,” and a most amusing 
/and clever rhyme itis. It is satirical without 
| being ill-natured, witty without being flippant, 





thing, the poet’s audience—partakers in the | 


exception, to this difficult class of poetry. | and wise without being pompous. It possesses 
Their merits, however, are not equal, for,|a considerable fund of that charming quality 
though it may seem paradoxical to say so,| which we call humour—a quality which by 
there are degrees even of the commonplace, uniting human sympathy with satire and wis- 
though such are not very easy to mark dis- dom, divests the one of its sting, and the other 
tinctly. |of its formality. Not that we mean to say 


Annesley, and the accompanying poems, 
possess little originality either of thought or 
construction; but the style is clear and graceful, 
the sentiment unexceptionable, and the moral 
commendable. The plot and characters of the 
first and longest of these poems are, it is true, 
formed from the most commonplace materials ; 


but the manner is so good, and Miss Drury’s | 


way of thinking, if not new, is at least so cor- 
rect, that an idle half-hour may be not unpro- 
fitably be spent over this little volume. As a 
specimen of her style, we subjoin a few lines 
from Annesley :— 


Oh! it is easy, when our day-dreams fade, 

To hide our anguish in the churchyard shade : 

It needs no courage when our idols fall, 

To seek a death-bed and forget them all : 

But to live on, without that precious thing 

Our hearts had twined with every dearest string— 
Begin our course afresh—and weave again 

The wreath of happiness we wove in vain— 

This is a pang to try the might of faith, 

More bitter than the bitterness of death ! 


Those who have struggled with sorrow or | 


disappointment will recognise the reality of the 
sentiment contained in the above line. 

A Voice from the North, is a collection of 
short poems, the production of a very young 
author, Mr. Srarrorp Reeves informs us 
<aey were all written before the age of twenty- 
0: and that he has but lately attained to what 


that wisdom is necessarily either formal or 
pompous ; but it is impossible to deny that it 
is often made so. Besides possessing a quick 
| perception of the ludicrous, Miss SreErs has 
| a lively sense of the beautiful. There is more 
| poetry in her forty small pages than in many a 
bulky tome of far loftier pretensions. Like 
all true poets, she has a keen eye to the loveli- 
ness of external nature, which is not to her a 
mere dead display of form and colour skilfully 
arranged, but is animated by a living soul 
which whispers in her listening ear its secrets 
of wisdom and beauty. The union of a love 
of laughter with a love of the beautiful, which 
generally induces a feeling akin to sadness 
rather than to mirth, ought not to surprise us, 
as it only bespeaks an enlarged power of sym- 
pathy. Now, sympathy, though not of itself 
genius, is at least its animating spirit. 

We shall not here attempt to trace the pro- 
gress of the “true love” of the Ant Prince, 
for the Queen Bee, which furnishes a catas- 
trophe, suffice it to say, strikingly illustrative 
of the Shaksperian proverb with regard to the 
course of such affairs; nor shall we dilate 
upon the poetical and romantic character of the 
said insect prince; nor upon the friendship, 
diplomatic talents, and philosophy of his friend 
the Fly; nor yet shall we attempt to convey 





_velope the qualities, moral and intellectual, of 
‘the peerless Queen Bee, nor to display the 
character of her court and subjects. For all 
‘this, and much besides that is amusing and 
' good, we refer our readers to the work itself, 
which will amply repay the small outlay of 
‘time required for its perusal. We select a few 
lines in Miss Sremrs’s more serious, and 
'more rare mood, not that in this we like her 
best, but merely because the passage is better 
adapted for’extract. ‘To give detached parts 
in her other vein would be to do the work in- 
justice. Now then for a charming picture of 


A BEE-HIVE,. 


The hive !—I wish ye had been there to see 

The beautiful dome in which dwelt the Bee. 

Though rustic, its outline was graceful and bold, 

And with ribs ’twas inwrought of the colour of gold. 

It lay warm in the sun, yet protected from show’rs, 

And the fresh earth beneath it was glowing with flow’rs ; 

The myrtle, the orange, and tuberose rare, 

And the violet humble, and wild-thyme were there, 

With roses, and jasmine, and resida sweet, 

And blossoms which elsewhere we seldom may meet. 

There were glistening insects, with low drowsy sound, 

And the gayest of butterflies fluttered around. : 

Then anear this charmed spot tall trees were growing, 
Whose foliage quite a sweet contrast made 

With the flowers underneath so gorgeously blowing, 
Now dazzling in sunshine, now hidden in shade. 

Oh! A charm beyond words there has ere been to me 

In the branches sunlit of a goodly tree, 

When, arching on high in their full summer hue, 

They seem gazing entranced on the heaven’s pure blue, 

Or when, gently stirred by the balmy air, 

They rouse up the singing birds nestled there. 


Ah! well might the rivulet murmuring by, 

O’er its course fleet and varied seem to sigh, 

As if ’twere a grief ever onward to flow 

Through brief scenes of beauty to drear wastes of woe. 


We shall be happy to welcome again this 
clever authoress. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the 
poems of the Rev. Mr. Newman. These are 
as perfect a specimen of the class described at 
the commencement of this articleas ever came 
under our eyes. ‘The author is a man of educa- 
tion and refinement, and we doubt not an ex- 
emplary member of his sacred profession. So 
much his poetry bespeaks: in it there is 
nothing to offend; the diction is without fault, 
the sentiment without extravagance, and the 
piety without affectation. Were we to describe 
the work merely by its absence of errors, it 
would appear to be a perfect production. But 
besides positive faults, these poems have 
another want, the absence of that ray of inspi- 
ration, that promethean fire, without some 
gleam of which any work of art, however 
externally perfect, is a mere lifeless and soul- 
less form. The entire absence of this life of 
all poetry is most felt in The Martyrs. The 
idea of The Dreams is good, but it is not well 
wrought out. Mr. NewMAn has been want- 
ing either in force of imagination or in artistic 
power, or perhaps in both. The translations 
of his lady friend from Petrarch are graceful, 
and convey the spirit as well as the form of 
the original. His own translations are not 
without merit, and shew that Mr. NEwMAN 
understands poetry. ‘This volume has been 
written with a charitable purpose,—for the 
benefit of the South Staffordshire Hospital, 
to which the author is Honorary Secretary. 
As parts of it are by no means unreadable, and 
as there is a certain class of readers who will 
not like it the worse for its want of originality, 
the author may not be altogether unsuccessful 
in his benevolent purpose. Mr. NEwMAN’s 
smaller poems—particularly his descriptive 
pieces, are the best in the book. As a speci- 
men of his style we give the following 
verses :— 


THE SUNNY SUMMER IS DEAD AND GONE. 


The sunny summer is dead and gone, 
The purple flow’rs are fading and dying ; 

No more, at the —— and early dawn, 

Is the breeze or the bee to the thyme-bed borne ; 
But the wind is sighing 
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Through creaking branches stript and torn, 
Whose yellow leaves afar are flying; 

To summer islets the swallow has flown, 

And left the streamlet lone, ah! lone! 


The winds are gathering loud and shrill ; _ 
And beams no more on the wave are sleeping ; 
The lily is torn from the silver rill, y 
The heathbell and harebell have died on the hill, 
And the morn is weeping, 
To view the mists so dark and chill, 
O’er the pale year creeping: 
Which lies with its blossoms all scared and dead, 
Like the heart when its hope and its love are fled. 


So in life steals on the autumn drear, 
And winter gathers chilly and clouded, 
Strewing around us all dark and sear, 
The blossoms of many a by-gone year, 
In pale leayes shrouded ; ; 
While gloomy forebodings around their bier 
Like mourners are crowded ; 
And the dirge-like sigh escapes from the heart, 
Bewailing that happier days must depart. 


But spring shall smile on the winter cold, 

With first flowers decking its brow of whiteness ; 
The bursting buds shall begin to unfold, 
And the skies be draped in eurtains of gold, 

And the gay birds flutter on wings of lightness ;’ 


And we, too, shall break from the wintry mould in forms | 


of brightness ; ; 
When the drear tomb is passed,—and on radiant wing 
We soar ’mid the beams of eternal spring! 


The following is 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT. 
The sun in the skies made his circuit wide 
Round the world ; 
And the little stars said—‘* We will move by thy side 
Round the world.’’ 
And the sun it was wroth, and said—‘‘ Stay you at home, 
I shall burn your small eyes out, if near me you roam, 
In my fiery course round the world.’ 


And the little stars went to the moon on high 
In the night, 
And said—‘‘ Lovely moon, who dost shine in the sky 
In the night, 
We will wander with thee ; for thy softer ray 
Will not dazzle our little eyes away.’’ 
And they journeyed with Aer through the night. 


Now, welcome, ye stars, and thou moon so fair, 
In the night: 
Ye know the hushed heart and the musings there, 
In the night ; 
Come, kindle your cresset-lamps in the sky, 
That I may companion you joyfully 
In the quiet scenes of night, 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


A Pictorial Life of our Saviour. 
and VII. 


before us carry on the life of our Saviour to the 
period when, his attention being called to the 
size of the stones of the Temple, he made that re- | 
markable prediction of their complete overthrow, | 
which was fulfilled forty years afterwards. The 
illustrations in these numbers are numerous and 
judiciously selected for explaining or heightening 


the interest of the text. 


The Long-Lost Found. Edinburgh: John Men- 
zies.—This tale proceeds with augmented interest. 
The present number is prodigal of situations, an 
contains some powerfully-depicted scenes and pa- 


thetic dialogues. 


Knight's Farmer’s Library and Cyclopedia of | 
con- |, 4 vi 
His | 18 the direct opposite of humility. 


, 


Rural Affairs. C. Knight. ‘The Horse’ 
tinues to be the subject under consideration. 


diseases and their mode of cure, with descriptions 
of his anatomy, are the only matters treated of in 


Parts VI. | 
London: Charles Cox. — The parts | 


qj} of the light and power which is in them. This 


RELIGION. amount of knowledge which would seem to 
; — one above him to be nothing but a marvellous 
Pride a Hindrance to True Knowledge: a Ser- | ignorance.” 
mon Preached in the Church of St. Mary the | ‘The Bishop is earnest in his exhortation to 
Virgin, Oxford, before the University, on|the pursuits of science, which he asserts to be 
Sunday, June 27,1847. By Samuxt, Lord | intended by the Creator to be “ a discipline for 
_, Bishop of Oxford. London, i847. | man’s mind, a training of his powers, a lead- 
Tue occasion of this discourse was the assem-/ing him on by their regulated exercise to 
bly at Oxford of the British Association for the | heights which, it may be, he could reach by 
Advancement of Science. ‘The place and the | no other method.” God he contends “ has 
preacher are as remarkable as the sermon. ‘The | set man in the midst of these manifestations 
enlightened and large views here boldly avowed | of his own mind, and endowed him with 
were uttered in the very sanctuary of ortho-| faculties capable of perceiving and examining 
doxy, by a bishop of the English Church, who | them; given him a constitution which makes 
has already adorned the mitre by eloquence of | him long to understand them and even feel it 
the highest order, clothing sentiments the most | as a painful weariness when their mutual re- 
‘liberal. The popular name of the preacher | lations, causes, interactings, and conclusions are 
|would of itself recommend this sermon to | hidden from the eye.” 
| general perusal ; but its intrinsic merits entitle} From this and such-like arguments, he 
| it to attentive study, and to a permanent place | shews the folly,—nay, the wickedness—of sub- 
upon the book-shelf. |jecting our own minds to the authority of 
The object of the preacher is to prove that | others, or refusing to look into the evidence 
revelation and science are not opposed, and | of any facts asserted to exist in Nature, because 
that they are only made to appear so by the|some other persons have pronounced them to 
pride of bigoted commentators upon the|be impossible, or because at first sight they 
| Scriptures, who, ignorant of science, place their | may appear to be so! What a rebuke to the 
| own narrow interpretations upon the language | Opponents of mesmerism ! 
| of the Bible, pronounce ex cathedra all others} ‘To the study of Nature the first requisite is 
|to be heresy, and then exclaim, “ You men of | humility—that we may not set up any favourite 
science are broaching theories inconsistent with | theories to blind the eye to the perception of 
these meanings. You are infidels, and your | the facts before it, or standards by which all 
| science is false.’ “It is not,”’ says Bishop W1L- | truth is to be determined, as if we would mould 
| BERFORCE, “that either science or the Scrip- | Nature to ourselves instead of meekly question- 
| tures are false; it is not even true that they are | ing her that we may learn what she teaches. He 
/in any respect opposed. On the contrary, | must love and seek the truth for its own sake, 
| tightly read, the truths of the Bible are sup-|and simply as the truth. ‘“ He only,” says 
| ported by the truths of science. It is only the} the eloquent preacher, “ who will be indeed 
| pride of self-constituted interpreters which/a learner can be greatly taught; and to be a 
| hinders them from looking further into the | learner the proud man will not bow; he will 
subject, and obtaining a true knowledge of| not learn of others, for he looks down scorn- 
| either one or the other. It is the characteristic | fully upon them, and scorn is no learner in any 
| of ignorance to be more obstinate in its opi-| school. * . * And as he will not 
| nions than is the profoundest wisdom. ‘The | learn from others, so not even by Nature her- 
'man who knows least fancies he knows more| self will he be taught. He thinks he knows 
| than even a Newron dared to admit that he|so much that his estimate of what is to be 
knew. Thus does the Bishop describe this; known is lowered. * * * He presumes 
sin of to deal boldly with Nature, instead of reve- 
PRIDE. rently following her guidance. He seals his 
| The essential character of pride is a high estimate heart against her secret influences. He has a 
of ourselves ; and so as regards God, it is a loss of | theory to maintain, a solution which must not 
the perception of the creaturely relation,—a spirit be disproved, a generalisation which shall not 
of self-dependence, and so of independence. It is| be disturbed; and once possessed of this false 
acutting ourselves off from the fountain of being, cypher, he reads amiss all the golden letters 
|in a fancied power of self-existence ; and towards | around him.” 
| our fellow men it is a lifting up of ourselves, think- | Such sentiments uttered in such a place by 
at Nan. of bas “e the — pee ree - do : | such a person cannot fail to be greatly service- 
j Be aS bain Sing towly OF hem, of waat tey are, ane! able to the cause of human progress. “They 
are the solemn opinions of one who unites the 
character of a Christian aad a philosopher ; and 
who henceforth shall dare to say that there is 








| which, when it builds itself up with great materials, | 
|is properly pride, and which, when it uses lower | 
materials for its work of self-exaltation, is that | iin eee te 
| meaner and more despicable vice, self-conceit,—this | OF, Can be hostility between Christianity and 


This is that vice | Science? If hereafter it appear in any quarter, 
|against which they have need especially to watch| it must be ascribed to the presence of that 
| who have made some advances in knowledge and | pride which is a hindrance to true knowledge. 

attainment. 





this part. a 
The History of England during the Thirty Years’ The source of this pride is too little know- MISCELLANEOUS. 
Peace. 8vo. Part VI. Charles Knight. — This | ledge; it is the reaching and then standing still —— 


eminently trustworthy and desirable work proceeds | at that dangerous and deceitful point where we| The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 


Fe the hands of its able editor, Mr. CHARLES | gee the little speck that is known, but for want 
NIGHT, most satisfactorily. The present number 
advances the history from the death of the Princess 
CHARLOTTE, in 1817, to the close of the year 1818. | 
There is not a library in the country possessing a | 


History of England but should include this, as it | : : . 
: Me : |are less informed, rather than by those who| AMonG the many features which mark the ad- 


illustrated by Female Examples; being a 
|of mounting high do not discern the infinity! continuation of the “Pursuit of Knowledge 
beyond it that remains unknown. It is the} under Difficulties, illustrated by Anecdotes.” 
A a of fixing the eyes below rather By G. L. Craik, M.A. London, 1847. 


than above,—measuring ourselves by those who| Cox. 





will extend down to the close of last year; and its s ae : . 
matter is selected with excellent judgment, and a have read, seen, and thought more than our-| vancing civilisation of the period, there is none 


severe regard to impartiality, so that it may be| Selves. “As he emerges from the mere level,” | more striking than the share which has been 
reckoned an authority upon all the events it com- | says the Bishop, “it is rather with those below | taken by the female half of the nese | in 
prehends and details. him than with the heights which soar far|the great work of human progress—a share 
above that he is disposed to contract his stand- ‘which is at once a cause and a consequence 
ing-place; and so the lowest eminence may | of the increasing moral and intellectual deve- 
swell easily into a mountain, and the half-|lopment. There is nothing more remarkable 
learned man may be fearfully elated with an|in the literature of the present day than the 
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attention it bestows on the character of the fe- 
male mind, the position of woman, her duties, 
and the nature of the educaticn demanded by 
that positition and those duties. It is rather 
as a proof of the greater importance of the 
subject in the estimation of the public, that we 
value this class of literary labour, than from 
the effect such works in general are calculated 
individually to produce. The young girl, 
anxiously desirous to ascertain the true nature 
of her work on earth, looking eagerly for a 
clear light to guide her on the uncertain path 
of life, finds herself perplexed by the very mul- 
titude of the rules laid down for her guidance, 
aud by the variety of opinions proposed for 
her consideration; each in its turn claiming 
to be the star of truth, and yet proving but a 
wildfire to lure her from her onward way. Her 
life is a lost one if she does not, abjuring all 
such guides, return to faith in her Creator, 
and in her own nature, the abilities and tastes 
which God has given her to develope and em- 
ploy. As there is no one individual, either in 
nature or in circumstance, the counterpart of 
another, so are there no rules, save those in- 
culeated by Christianity, equally applicable to 
every case. I’rom the grand ones here alluded 
to, and which are, we trust, every day becoming 
more clearly developed, each individual must de- 
duce those regulations more particularly appli- 
cable to his or her case. A man or woman 
incapable of doing this, is but a mere machine 
or instrument in the hands of others, and con- 
tributes nothing to the common stock of the 
individuality given to each for the good of all. 
Besides the grand principles revealed to us by 
the Christian religion, Providence reveals us 
lessons in the character and conduct of others. 
There is no teaching so forcible as the teaching 
of example, and he, therefore, who knows how 
to preserve and display in its just proportions 
that solemn thing—a human life—confers a} 
lasting benefit upon society. In the little work | 
now before us, the excellent and clear-sighted 
author has done more to dispel prejudice, to 
manifest truth, to guide the perplexed, to en- 
courage the timid, than he could have achieved 
by the most lengthy disquisition, the most 
learned discussion, or the most eloquent rhe- 
torical appeal. Not that either learning or ar- 
gument are wanting in these charming little 
volumes ; the one supplies the material for the 
other—the theory is deduced from an abun- 
dant array of facts, which are so closely applied 
to the matter in debate, as to constitute in 
themselves the most forcible arguments. 

Mr.€ratk’s work is not, as the title might 
lead one to imagine, written for women under 
extraordinary circumstances ; it embraces the 
wider object of being useful to those labouring 
under no more than ordinary disadvantages. 
This he justly deems to be great. 





Every instance of the pursuit of knowledge by a| 
woman in any circumstances is an instance of the | 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. Her sex | 
alone raises a host of difficulties to obstruct her in} 
such an enterprise. Every woman who has greatly 
distinguished herself by the cultivation of her intel- 
lectual faculties is an example and a marvel. Not, 
surely, however, that such ought necessarily to be 
the case. We are no preachers either of the rights 
or wrongs of women; holding, for one thing, that 
it is not by logic and rhetoric that much or al- 
most anything is to be done to alter in any respect 
the social position which women actually occupy. 
That can only be done by themselves, and in other 
ways than by declaiming and wrangling about the 
changes which may be thought to be desirable. 


Nothing can be more true than the above. 
A good cause is perfectly able to support itself. 
In proportion as thoroughly educated women 
become more common, in proportion as such 





persons make it evident by their conduct; that 
education tends in every way to exalt, adorn, 
and make perfect the womanly character; in 
like proportion the lingering prejudice will 
vanish, and the common sense of all mankind 
will acknowledge that the mind of woman is 
not the only one of Nature’s gifts which hu- 
man industry cannot improve. The literary 
woman, like the religious person, ought to 
adorn her noble calling with “ whatsoever 
things are lovely.” ‘That she has generally 
done so, these little volumes abundantly tes- 
tify. The following is, in our opinion, a correct 
view of the 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES, 


When it has become the custom for the one sex 
to be as well educated as the other, then there will 
exist only that inequality (or difference, rather) 
between them which the Creator has established for 
the wisest purposes, and to destroy which, we must 
believe, would be alike injurious to both. Men 
and women are fitted the one for the other as much 
by their difference as by their similarity. The 
parts which they have to act, the spheres in which 
they have to move, are as distinct in some respects 
as they are identical in others. Of all social phi- 
losophies, that is the blindest and shallowest which 
overlooks or denies this, and would seek to improve 
or elevate the condition of women by making them, 
as far as possible, exchange their own proper charac- 
ter for that of the other sex. An effeminate man anda 
masculine woman are among the strongest images the 
mind can call up of the unsuitable and repulsive. But 
to make a woman learned, some will say, is to make 
her masculine. Is the capacity for the acquisition 
of knowledge, then, possessed by men only? This 
is really the whole question. If women as well as 
men are born with faculties which fit them for in- 
tellectual improvement, and for occupying them- 
selves with literary or scientific studies, it is difficult 
to understand how such studies can be essentially 
unfeminine. As far as can be inferred from the 
intimations of nature, they are no more unfeminine 
than they are unmasculine. 


Excellent, also, are these remarks upon 
THE NATURE OF THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The pursuit of knowledge, whether by men or 
women, is not a race in which only those succeed 
who outrun all the rest; it is not of the nature of 
a race at all. Those who make the least or the 
slowest progress have their reward, as well as those 
who make the greatest; nor is the fortune of any 
one individual in any degree affected by that of 
another. Some get more, some less, all some- 
thing, each according to his or her own powers and 
exertions. But whatever may be the case with the 
highest genius in the two sexes, it is at least un- 
questionable that the intellectual powers of many 
men are surpassed by those of many women. If 
there be no region of literature, science, or art, 
where female genius has not distinctly asserted its 
supremacy, neither perhaps is there any, from 
poetry to mathematics, in which it has not already 
greatly distinguished itself. This it has done 
against all sorts of disadvantages and discourage- 
ments—in the face of opinion and prejudice—in 
despite of means and facilities on the whole very 
inferior to those which the other sex has enjoyed. 
Who shall venture to assert that much more may 
not be done by women when they shall have been 
placed in circumstances equally favourable with 
those of men? 


Here is Mr. CrAIK’s 
TEST OF THE PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION. 


A rational being, whether man or woman, whose 
faculties remain through life unexercised and unim- 
proved, can hardly be said to fulfil the end of his 
or her creation. Nature, indeed, is so exuberantly 
rich, that much of what is produced in all its de- 
partments can be allowed to run to waste, and still 
there is no want; but that is no reason why any 
thing should be suffered to perish which can be 
preserved and turned to account— best of all, the 
most precious of all things, mind. The nearer s0- 











ciety advances towards perfection, the less waste 
will there be any where, and especially here. 
Among the lower animals, to whom the succession 
of generations brings no improvement, every indi- 
vidual, generally speaking, that comes into exist- 
ence attains the completest that circumstances per- 
mit of all the faculties and capacities with which 
it is endowed. -Progressive man will not have 
reached his highest point of civilisation till the 
same affirmation can be made with regard to every 
individual of the human species. This view may 
perhaps be considered to furnish the best measure 
of civilisation. 

Mr. Crark wisely declines entering into 
the dispute concerning the comparative capa- 
city of men and women—in our opinion, of all 
disputes the most unsatisfactory and unprofit- 
able. Little minds only are prone to make 
comparisons—and such comparisons are gene- 
rally the result rather of individual vanity, 
than of a philosophical desire to arrive at truth. 
There can be no doubt that hitherto, the genius 
of woman has achieved no work of the first 
class, either in art or literature. We would 
not only, with Mr. Craik, defer the attempt 
to settle the question till they have done this, 
but till all mankind have become so enlightened 
as to feel, as the highest minds have ever felt, 
that humility is the only true greatness. Then 
there will be no difficulty in procuring a recog- 
nition of the truth. Meanwhile the discussion 
will remain a kind of wrangling which cannot 
be too much discouraged. We believe that 
the mass of civilised mankind are wise enough 
to be aware that men and women were not in- 
tended in any thing to be rivals, but in all 
things to be friends and coadjutors. Both 
have an equal right to the means of perfecting 
their own nature, and in the use of those means, 
and in the performance of the part assigned to 
the man, or the woman, alone is superiority, 
or inferiority. We think then, with Mr. 
Craik, that the whole question at issue is, 
Have women, or have they not, a capacity for 
the acquisition of knowledge? If they have, 
to deprive them of the means of obtaining it 
is to thwart the designs of Providence, and to 
arraign the wisdom of the Creator by imputing 
to him the gift of a talent, fit only to be buried 
in the earth of neglect. Mr. Craik has 
abundantly shewn, that women have, to an 
equal extent with the generality of men, an 
aptitude for learning, and that the encourage- 
ment of this aptitude is advantageous to the 
best interests of society as well as to their own 
happiness. This work ought to ensure the 
gratitude not only of the sex, whose champion 
he has so ably proved himself, but of all right- 
thinking minds, as there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that the true interest of one class is 
the interest of all. To elevate one sex is to 
elevate the other also. The real welfare of 
both is inseparably connected. Independent 
of their value as illustrations of an important 
truth, the female examples here given are most 
of them charming little biographies. We wish 
that our space had permitted us to extract a 
few of the most interesting entire. But this 
our limits forbid. 

(To be continued). 








ART, 


MR, WOOD'S PRIZE-PICTURE OF THE 
BAPTISM OF CHRIST. 


Ir will be in the recollection of many of our 
readers that in the early part of the year 1845 an 
advertisement appeared in the daily journals offer- 
ing a premium of 1,000/. for the best picture of the 
‘¢ Baptism of Crist in the river Jordan.’’ The 
competition was open to artists of all nations, aud 
two years were allowed for the preparation of the 
works. In accordance with these terms, many 
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pictures, several of them by men of recognised 
ability, were sent in. Among these was one by Mr. 
Joun Woop, whose genius had long been acknow- 
ledged in his profession, and admired by the pa- 
trons of art, and who had already been a successful 
competitor on more than one occasion of this kind. 
Again Mr, Woop carried off the prize;—a tri- 
umph the more honourable and gratifying, when the 
tempting magnitude of the premium is considered, 
and the unrestricted invitation to artists of every 
country to join in the competition. On Saturday 
last,we had the privilege of examining this work ; 
and derived from it no common pleasure. The action 
may be briefly described as follows :—The point of 
time selected by the artist is that when Jonn, 
standing with our Saviour in the river, is perform- 
ing the Sacrament of Baptism, Curist is repre- 
sented in a recumbent posture, as recipient of the 
administration of Jonn, and at the same time in 
accordance with the sentiment of submission to the 
Divine will as he expressed himself to Joun in the 
words ‘‘ Suffer it to be so now,’’ &c. On the right 
of St. Joun the Baptist, and behind Jesus, are 
grouped JoserxH of Arimathea, Nicopemus, Ps- 
TER, ANDREW, and St. Joun the Divine. On the 
left are St, Luke, St. James the Less, St. Simeon, 
St. Jups, St. Marruew, St. THomas, and Ju- 
pas. In the foreground are grouped figures, some 


of whom have received, while others are awaiting, | 


the ritual which St. Joun administers. The back- 
ground presents groups of spectators watching with 
interest the ceremony in course of performance. The 


entire subject is grandly conceived, and the execution | 


is equal to the conception. Theimpress of sucha 


scene upon the mind, solemn almost to the verge of | 


awfulness—is strikingly conveyed by the painter, 
and sustained with undiminished power throughout 
the picture. The expression is faultless, the group- 
ing and combination of the lines original, the action 
everywhere intelligible and appropriate, the tones of 
the flesh are clear, warm, and truthful, the opposi- 
tions of colour in the finely-cast draperies at once bold 
yet harmonious, and the drawing—rare merit in an 


English master—is accurate as Nature herself. It is 


also a recommendation of this work, that there are 
propriety and truth in every accessory introduced— 
from the landscape, which is a transcript of the 


scenery on the Jordas, where the event is supposed | 


to have taken place, to the minutest feature of the 
costume of the actors. In short, this is a work of 
High-class Art in the strictest sense of the term : one 
that will heighten the already distinguished reputa- 
tion of the artist, extend the circle of his patrons, 
and render his name more familiar to the public 
ear; nor—now that PooLe and Frirn are ad- 
mitted—can the Royal Academy, after this, in 
addition to Mr. Woop’s former triumphs, with- 
hold from him, with any pretensions to justice, the 
first vacant Associateship which may fall to their 
disposal. 
—- ——-—- - — 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


So numerous have been the visitors to the car- 
toons at Westminster Hall during the past week, 
that crowds have in vain endeavoured to gain ad- 
mission. The Commissioners of Fine Arts have 
therefore ordered that the exhibition remain open 
until the 2nd of October.——The Journal des 
Débats speaks in somewhat magniloquent terms of 
a discovery interesting to artists and antiquaries 
which has recently been made at Tunis, near the 
inner harbour of the ancient Carthage. This is a 
marble bust of Juno, of colossal proportions; 
nothing comparable to which, says the French 
paper, has ever been yielded by the ruins of Car- 
thage—or perhaps of any other city. The marble 
is said to be in as perfect preservation as if it were 
a work of yesterday, the workmanship exquisite, 
and the dimensions ‘‘ prodigious.’”’ The Débats 
sounds a trumpet note to record its having been 
carried off by the French Consul from a crowd of 
competitors who besieged the Bey with applications 
for the treasure. That prince has added to the 
gift, it is said, the cession, by a formal act, of all 
antiquities yet to be discovered on the same spot ; 
and the French chronicler complacently adds, that 
“ this honourable distinction in favour of M. Dela- 





| porte has been sanctioned by the voice of public 
opinion,’’—we suppose excepting the ‘‘ numerous 
jand pressing ’’ rival solicitors. 

-_—¥~—- 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


jes following passages upon the comparative ex- 
| cellence of Architecture in England, and the intro- 
{duction of decorations in colour to interiors, we 
| extract from an article upon “‘ The New House of 
Lords,”’ in the last number of the Law Magazine. 


This is the age of architecture in England. From 
the time of William of Wykeham to the close of the 
last century, the sum total of the talent afforded by 
the country in this department of the arts—and it in- 
cludes some brilliant names, witness Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Gibbs, and Chambers—did not exceed the 
array we can command in Barry, Smirke, Cockerell, 
| Burton, Tite, and Blore. This opinion, having to 
| contend with prejudice—for it has long been a fashion 
| to laud the old architects and decry the moderns— 
imay at fret sight appear rash and ill-considered ; 
| but we submit it is not so,—and we challenge com- 
| parisons of the best works of the ablest of our de- 
| ceased architects with the productions of the living 
artists we have named, in full confidence that a dis- 

passionate examiner, if competent to decide, will 
pronounce judgment in favour of the architects of the 
present day. Take a broad survey of the country, 
| and observe the numberless beautiful churches which 
within fen years have been erected; all built in the 
purest taste, under the particular style selected, 
whether Norman, early English, perpendicular Gothic, 
ior other form; look also at the public buildings 
erected in the provinces ; examine the country seats 
lately built ; consider the improved character of our 
| street architecture ; and observe the tendency shewn, 
even in breweries, foundries, and factories, to com- 
bine the ornamental with the useful, and the convic- 
tion will be irresistible that this, as we have above 
asserted, is the age of architecture in England. 
Hitherto we have spoken only of exteriors—of the 
distribution and balance of parts, and the general 
effect of buildings, as a mass, upon the eye. But 
there are other and important qualifications demanded 
of the architect, in respect of which the boldest sup- 
porter of by-gone talent must at once surrender pre- 
eminence to the genius of this day—and that is, in the 
| arrangement and decoration of interiors. Convenience 
of purpose, personal comfort, free ventilation, the 
abundant admission of light, and the equal diffusion 
of heat—all being essentials, were never so success- 
fully studied as they are now. This is strikingly ap- 
parent in the new palace at Westminster, where these 
| requisites have been happily combined. 

Until recently chromatic art for decoration was al- 
most entirely unknown in this country ; and it is yet 
so new and strange, even to persons of cultivated 
taste in other respects, that the single objection we 
have heard made by such to the superb chamber 
which forms the subject of the present article, has 
uniformly been, that it is overcharged with gilding and 
colour. This impression arises from the meagreness 
and poverty of the decorations to which they have 
been accustomed, and that hitherto have characterised 
our interiors. Architects, when they bad completed 
the material part of the work, seem to have considered 
their task accomplished, whereas it was but half done. 
The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, beauti- 
fied their edifices with vermilion and azure, gold, 
purple, green, and other colours. In the fifteenth 
century, among the Italians, decorative art was car- 
ried to the highest conceivable degree of excellence. 
It is impossible to imagine anything more gorgeous 
and interesting than the embellishmentsof the churches 
and palaces of Italy at that period. All the resources | 
of the highest genius were devoted to this purpose, | 
and the walls of the Vatican, the Sistine Chapel, the | 
Loggia, and Villa Madama, enshrining, among rich | 
arabesques, flowing foliage, rare grotesques, and 
reticulated and diapered tracery, the noble frescoes of | 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and Giulio Romano, attest 
the value and importance they set upon this form of | 
art. If these nations, then, although severally in- | 
habitiog a sunny and cheerful land, were so lavish of | 
attention upon interiors, and beautified them at so 
much cost (and ft should be borne in mind that they 
excelled all others in the fine arts), how much more 











desirous should we be, who live for the most part in a 
gloomy and heavy climate, to profit by such acces- 
sories, and make our very walls luminous and in- 
teresting by the admission of frescoes and rich orna- 
ments in gold and colour. The valuable and costly 
work by Mr. Lewis Gruner, published some four 
years ago by Mr. Murray, on the decorations of the 
churches and palaces of Italy (its exact name we do 








not remember), has produced a beneficial effect on the 
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| adornment of interiors in the buildings since then 
| erected, and it will do yet more. 
——_»—— - 

The Works of William Hogarth in a Series of 
Engravings, with Descriptions. By the Rev. 
J. Trusier, and with Anecdotes by J. Hocarta 
and J. Nicnots. 4to, London, 1847. Brain 
and Co. 

THE number before us is the first of a proposed 

fortnightly issue of TRusLER’s Hogarth, to be com- 

pleted, we are told, in thirty parts, and for the same 
number of shillings. When we consider the low 
price of the work, and the large number of plates 
which it will contain, it must be pronounced cheap, 
and we shall not be disposed to look critically at 
the quality of the engravings; it is enough in 
such a case that they are not bad, and we fulfil 
our duty by averring that, all things taken into 
account, this is a useful as well as low-priced 
edition of the works of that highly-gifted and 
original painter, Witt1AM Hocarrn. 

—<»>—_—_ 
The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs. 
Part IV. 1847. W.S. Orr and Co. 
Tuts serviceable work progresses with undiminished 
excellence. The part before us contains a page of 
beautiful arabesques, three examples of perforated 
rail from the Alhambra, the same number of window 
| heads in the Elizabethan style, and a very hand- 
| some design for a Gothic screen. The letter-press 
jis a continuation of the cleverly-written Essay on 

Ornamental Art, which was commenced in the first 

number, 








MUSIC. . 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Mapame Vrarpor Garcia has addressed a let- 
ter to Le Siécle, contradicting the report which had 
appeared in several of the Paris and London jour- 
| nals, that she had entered into an engagement for 
| next season with the new English Opera at Drury- 
| lane. A young German singer (says the Gazette 
Musicale), of a family of high rank in Berlin, Ma- 
demoiselle Cruwell, is at present obtaining great 
and legitimate success in Italy. The journals com- 
| pare her to Jenny Lind and Madame Pasta. The 
| Académie Royal de Musique, in Paris, re-opened 
on W ednesday week under the new régime, the ad- 
ministration of Messrs. Duponchel and Roqueplan. 
The restoration of the reins of government to the 
, hands of M. Duponchel, who formerly held them 
so ably, promises a return to the old prosperous 
days of the opera. The interior of the theatre has 
been entirely renewed, and the Paris journals de- 
scribe its appearance as elegant and brilliant in the 
jextreme. The London public will probably soon 
have an opportunity to judge of its effect, as it is 
| said that Drury-lane theatre, before being opened 
by M. Jullien, is to be renewed and embellished by 
| the same artist and in the same style. The piece 
chosen for the occasion was Halévy’s best opera, 
La Juive, which, moreover, contains Duprez’s 
greatest part, that Eleazar, in which his acting has 
| often been compared (and not without justice) to 
| that of Kean in Shylock. He appeared in full 
| possession of all his faculties; his voice, after six 
| months’ repose, was fresh and powerful, and his 
representation of the character had all the truth 
and terrible energy which used to characterise it. 
Mademoiselle Dameron, a young performer, ap- 
peared for the first time in the part of Rachel, and, 
notwithstanding her evident timidity, shewed her- 
self, as an actress and singer, a worthy successor of 
the original representative of the character—Madlle. 
Falcon. Mdlle. Nau was the Princess Eudoxie, 
and M. Alizard the Cardinal. The ensemble was 
magnificent, and the whole performance was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm.—Our countrywoman, 
Miss Birch, is about to make her début on the 
Parisian boards, in the part of the Princess in 
Guillaume Tell. 

















THE DRAMA, do. 


_ Rovar Po.yTecunic INstiTuTION.—A highly 
important invention has just been added to the works 
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of mechanical art in this institution. It consists of | 
an apparatus for propelling carriages up inclined | 
planes on railroads. The inventor and patentee is | 
Mr. GALLOWAY, engineer. In the centre of the | 
road and between the rails is fixed a strong baulk of | 
wood, with a grooved rail firmly fitted on it for the | 
purpose of receiving two horizontal wheels, one on | 
each side. These wheels communicate with the | 
engine, and when the train arrives at the incline, the 
wheels are put in motion and take it up with great 
facility, and in its downward course they serve as a 
break, and are effectual regulators of the speed of the 
train. The principle is beautifully illustrated in the 
model exhibited, and is explained daily by Mr. Crisp, 
in the great hall of the establishment. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


MARY’S DREAM. 
By SPENCER T. HALL, ‘‘ The Sherwood Forester.’” 
THE days are shortening fast, Mary ; 
The nights are-growing cold ; 
And sadder moans the fitful blast 
Along the twilight wold : 
Let’s close the shutters tight, Mary, 
And stir the brightning fire, 
And thou shalt tell with warm delight 
Old tales that ne’er can tire. 


Yes! thou shalt conjure up again 
The hopes that once beguiled 

Our hearts, when first upon thy knee 
Our little angel smiled : 

For though that knee, so supple then, 
Be stiff and weary grown, 

Ere long with him, in heaven, again 
Wiii youth and health be known. 


Well, I believe it all, dear John, 
So come, sit down by me : 

How sweet the faith, that what has been 
Of good will always be ! 

And doubly sweet to know, dear John, 
Our child no more can die— 

That I’m an angel’s mother here, 
Though he’s beyond the sky ! 


I’ll something tell to thee, dear John, 
But not a tale of old; 

I only learnt it yesternight— 
’Twas by that angel told ! 

He hover’d near me while I slept 
A calm, insensate sleep,— 

Though my soul a happier vigil kept 
Than sense could ever keep. 


And when he spoke, ’twas not, dear John, 
In words like thine or mine : 

His thoughts flush’d forth in every look, 
So radiant and divine, 

That all the charm of music’s art, 
Though not a tone, was there ; 

And, O! it over-fill’d my heart 
With bliss beyond compare ! 


He said that though the sky above 
Seems heaven and us between, 
To angels there and those they love 

It does not intervene :— 

That aii they fix their hearts upon 
No space from them can sever ; 
But what becomes with them as one 

Is with them one for ever ! 


That all we realise by love 
And faith of heaven, on earth, 
The means of intercourse will prove 
With beings of holier birth, 
Till we, to higher natures wed, 
Are won from this dull sphere, 
No more the tear of grief to shed, 
Or, faltering, move with fear ! 


And while communion thus we held— 
My angel-ebild and me— 
A glorious vision I beheld 
No words can paint to thee :— 
For in a glow of holy light, 
Far purer than the sun, 
The future lived before my sight 
As all the past had done! 


But what to me most wond’rous seem’d, 
In that new world so bright, 

Was finding this world there redeem’d 
From shadow into light :— 

The false, like clouds, away had pass’d 
From the unchanging blue ; 

Yet, through eternity to last, 
The true remain’d the true ! 





And by that token blest is known 
Thy truth, dear John, to me: 

For there I bow’d before the Throne 
With our sweet babe and thee! 

And, O! a meet reward is thine 
For all thy love and care ; 

For here though, aged and weak, I pine, 
We both were youthful there ! 

Sept. 16, 1847. 





Weirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, Kc. Wanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tok 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tne Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.] 


1068, Next or Kin of Jonn Frost, deceased, and late 
resident at Berlin, and formerly one of the secretaries 
to the Medico-Botanical Society in London. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

1069. Descenpanrts of the late M. Benoni, Roman archi- 
tect, who, in the year 1781, married a niece of M. 
Angelique Kaulmarin. Something to advantage. 

1070. Henry Hayes, Frepericx Hayes, and Lovisa 
Hayes, sons and daughter of Margaret Hayes, de- 
ceased, the wife of Henry Hayes, formerly of London, 
Something to advantage. 

1071. GeorGe SLATER, son of John Slater, of Birming- 
ham, coach-spring maker, who left home about 
eighteen years ago, and went to Sidney, and after- 
wards to Hobart Town. Something to advantage. 

1972. Next or Kin of Henry Epwarp ReEGinaLp 
Baker, of Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square, 
St. James’s, Westminster, Middlesex, a captain in 
the Royal Navy, died in July 1820. 


s Sons and DaveGurers of ALEXANDER Penny, bro- 


ther of Blake Penny, formerly living with Col. Vyse, 
of Stoke-place, near Slough, Bucks (died April 25, 
1838); and also Sons and Daucnrers of Mar- 
GARET, ISABELLA, and CATHERINE, sisters of the 
said Blake Penny, 

1074. Certiricates of MArRiAGE of Jonn Burrorp and 
CATHERINE WILD, supposed to have taken place 
between 1774 and 1777, and of Joun Tarver and 
EvizaBetu WiLp, between 1760 and 1764, both in 
London or its vicinity. A reward, 

1075. James Brown and Joun Brown, nephews of Ann 
Brown, of Houghton, Wedmore, Somerset, deceased. 
John was married at Uxbridge, Middlesex, and was 
last heard of at Rennes, France; James was last 
heard of at Jersey. Entitled to legazies under their 
aunt’s will. 

1076. Next or Kry of James MicnArt Jonnson, Royal 
Marines, lateof H.M.S. Bombay, who died in the year 
1815. Something to advantage. 

1077. Next or Kin, and Person or Persons Next 1N 
Succession, contained in the will of Mary Brap- 
DON, who was late of the parish of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Canterbury, widow (died April 13, 1834), or 
their representatives. 

1078, THomMAs Sxk1nNneER, who served his time in Hull, 
Yorkshire, with Mr. King, as a cabinet maker, and 
afterwards married a Mrs. Wells, in Louth, and com- 
menced business in that place. He afterwards left 
for London. Something to advantage. 

1079. Mrs. Berry Epwarps, late Eccies, supposed to be 
a daughter of the Rev. John Eccles, who resided at 
Stratford-le-bow, in Essex. Entitled to a legacy. 

1080. Certiricate of the Marriace of the two Miss 
ANSTWICKS, one with a Mr. BeAng, the other with 
a Mr. Scort. Supposed to have taken place near 
London, about sixty or seventy years back. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 

Tue late Dr. Chalmers has left a large quantity 
of unpublished manuscripts, among which is a 
Commentary on the Scriptures, as far as the Book 
of Jeremiah. The Commentary differs in its plan 
from the Commentaries of Poole, Henry, Scott, and 
Clarke. Among the manuscripts fully written out, 


and in a fit state for publication, are also the series 
of lectures which he, as Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh, addressed to the students, 
whose theological education was committed to his 








care. These lectures are singularly original and 
brilliant. There has likewise been found among 
the correspondence which Dr. Chalmers carried on 
with nearly all the distinguished men of the present 
century, a number of letters of a deeply interesting 
nature, sufficient to make, with a memoir of him- 
self, four large octavo volumes. The whole of the 
Rey. gentleman’s manuscripts have been bought by 
Mr, Thomas Constable, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Cowan, the new member for Edinburgh, and son of 
Mr. Constable, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and 
publisher of all his works. Mr. Constable has 
given the enormous sum of 10,000/. for Dr. 
Chalmers’s manuscripts—a sum, we believe, much 
greater than was ever before given for the posthu- 
mous works of an author. The largest amount ever 
given, under similar circumstances, was 4,500/. 
which Mr. Murray gave to the sons of Mr. Wilber- 
force for his Life and Correspondence.——The 
gratuity extended to Dr. Chalmers’s widow from the 
royal fund proves to have been misplaced; for we 
take it that the use of the fund is to relieve the des- 
titute sons and daughters of genius, or those who 
have been dependent on them, and not to reward 
the wealthy and the successful,——The sister of 
Schiller, Madame Rainwald, died on the 31st ult. 
at Meiningen, in Germany, at the advanced age 
of ninety——Tom Thumb received 150,000/. 
whilst in Europe. Sheridan Knowles is so poor 
that his friends have resorted to amateur dra- 
matical entertainments to relieve his necessities ! 
Frau Vettina Von Arnim, immediately after 
the sentence had been passed upon her in the affair 
with the magistrates at Berlin, retired to her coun- 
try seat. It is said that she does not mean to make 
an appeal against the sentence of imprisonment, for 
as she has once before been fined for calumny, she 
can now be acquitted only by the annulling of her 
sentence by the King himself. The right of appeal to 
the King in cases of private wrongs, has been in 
force for the last ten years. From a War-office 
notification in the Edinburgh Gazette, it appears 
that Lieut. Walter Scott Lockhart, of the 16th 
Light Dragoons, and heir of Abbotsford, has been 
permitted to assume the name of Scott, in addition 
to that of Lockhart. ——A letter from Frankfort, 
of the 5th of September, in the Heidelberg Gazette, 
says—‘‘ The question of the press, which was to be 
definitely regulated by the Germanic Diet, is still 
destined to remain' in statu quo. The proposition 
of Prussia to substitute for the censorship a law to 
regulate the press, was favourably received by the 
great majority of the German states ; but Austria, 
Hanover, and the Electoral Hesse rejected it per- 
emptorily, declaring that the censorship was 
an indispensable means of government. On 
that, one of the southern states of Germany pro- 
posed to allow each state to regulate its press 
affairs as it might deem fit; but this proposition 
obtained but little support, and Prussia joined with 
those who regarded that course as dangerous and 
inadmissible.”’ The obsequies of the late Miss 
Emilia Curran, daughter of the celebrated. John 
Philpot Curran, were performed on the 2nd inst. 
in the church of St. Isidore’s, Rome. After the 
rites, the remains were deposited in the vaults of 
the convent, the requisite permission having been 
obtained by a rescript in his Holiness’s own hand. 
——The Annual Congress of Naturalists is about 
to meet at Venice. Count Giovanelli, President of 
the Venetian Society of Naturalists, has, it is said, 
disbursed 1,000,000f. in making the necessary 
preparations in his palace for the sittings. A 
great number of savans, from different parts 
of Europe, and upwards of 10,000 foreigners 
have already arrived at Venice. The new 
postage-stamps, intended principally for the 
pre-payment of foreign letters, were issued on 
Monday. They are of the value of ls. each, 
the colour being green, and the form octagonal, to 
distinguish them easily from the smaller denomina- 
tion of postage stamps at present in use. These 
stamps may be used for inland as well as foreign 
postage, but they are chiefly intended for the post- 
age of letters to the United States, India, China, 
the West Indies, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
and other places to which the postage is 1s. It is 
endetitood that other denominations of postage 
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stamps are hereafter to be issued; and no doubt it 
will be found desirable to have a fourpenny or s!x- 
penny stamp, to avoid the inconvenience of the long 
rows of stamps now frequently required on inland 
letters. William Mansell Grierson, B.A. of 
Christ’s College Cambridge, has been appointed to | 
a fellowship on the foundation of Sir John Finch and | 
Sir Thomas Baines; John Hays, B.A. (a late a 
Finch fellow) has been transferred to a foundation 
fellowship.——Shakespeare’s House, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, was sold on Thursday at the Auction 
Mart, by Mr. Robins. Several bids were made, 
and it was finally knocked down to the United 
Committee of London and Stratford-on-Avon for 
3,000/. 








—>—- 


MR. SPENCER T. HALL. 


Further subscriptions for Mr. Spencer T. Hall, 
which have been received since our last number :— 
a 





Friends at Burnley (through Mr. T. Pil- 

HAS) crcvrveccccccs 5 0 0 

Dr. Willson Cryer, Bradford........-... 1 0 0) 
We invite attention to a touching poem by Mr. | 

Hall, which will be found in another column. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Arthur’s (T. S.) The Wife; a Story for my Young Country- 
women, 32mo. 6d. sewed, 

Burritt’s (Elihu) Sparks from the Anvil, 12mo. Is. sewed. 

Capadore’s (Dr. R.) Meditations on the Vocation and Future 
of Israel, 18mo. 6d. sewed, 9d. cloth.—Challice’s (A. E.) 
The Village School Fete; or, Good and Evil Influences, 
12mo. 5s. el. gilt. 

Francis’s (John) History of the Bank of England, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl. 

Gems of European Art, edited by S. C. Hall, 90 plates, 2 
vols. elephant 4to. 5/. 5s. cl. gilt.—Goldsmith’s History of | 
England, abridged for the use of Schools, new edit. con- | 
tinued to the present time, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—Griswold’s | 
(R. W.) Prose-Writers of America, imp. 8vo. 18s. cl. 

Hamel’s (R.) Grammatical Exercises upon the French Lan- | 

uage, new edit. 12mo. 4s. bd.—Hendry’s (Miss E. A.) 

istory of Greece, 3rd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Hume and | 
Smollett’s History of England, with Continuation to the | 
Tenth Year of Victoria, by Ed. Farr, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. 
2/. 12s. 6d. cl.—Hunter’s (Rev. I.) Text-Book of Arith- 
metic, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Hymns from the German of Martin 
Luther, by the Rev. I. Anderson, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Ladies’ (The) Newspaper, Vol. I. imp. 4to. 18s. cl.—Lloyd’s 
Greek Testament, new edit. 18mo., 4s. 6d. bds. 

Ollivier’s Parliamentary Directory, 12mo. 6d. sewed. — 
Ditto Register of Contested Elections, new edit. 12mo. 
1s, sewed, 

Poste’s (B.) The History of the College of All Saints, Maid- 
stone, with Plates and Wood Engravings, 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Rambles in Sweden and Gottland, by Sylvanus, 8vo. 14s. 6d. | 
cl.—Robertson’s (W. H.) Treatise on Diet and Regimen, 
4th edit. (in 2 vols.) Vol. I. post 8vo, 6s. cl.—Rowbotham’s 
Guide to French Conversation, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—Royal 
Gems from the Galleries of Europe, edited by S. C. Hall, 
sixty plates, elephant 4to. 3/, 3s. el. gilt. 

St. John’s (H. B. T.) All is Well: Letters, &c. edited by 
the Rev. B. St. John, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Searle 
(C.) on Cholera, Dysentery, and Fever, post 8vo. 5s. cl.— 
Simson’s Elements of Euclid, the first six, the cleventh 
and twelfth Books edited in the Symbolical Form by R. 
Blakelock, M.A, newedit. 18mo. 6s. cl.; 6s. 6d. roan.— 
Slave (The) Captain, by J. Dignan, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Stewart’s (Rev. Jas.) Remains, by the Rev. R. Craig, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. el. 

Télémaque. Les Aventures de Télémaque, par M. Fénélon, 
new edit. by C. Gros, 12mo. 4s. bd.—Todd’s (Rey, I.) 
Index Rerum, new edit. royal Svo. 5s. 6d. half bd, 

Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation, 2nd edit. 
feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. swd. 

Words and Principles, by the Author of ‘‘ Glen Tilloch,’’ 
12mo. 2s. swd.—Wright’s (H. C.) A Kiss for a Blow, new 
edit. 18mo. Is, cl. | 

ed (I.) on Deafness, practically illustrated, post 8yo, | 
5s. cl, 
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WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 

A Pressinc Letrer.—The following extract | 
from a letter sent by a settler to his friends abroad | 
shews that our country is not the worst in the world: 
tH My dear Bob,—Come to sweet Ameriky, and | 
come quickly. Here you can buy paraties at two | 
shillings a bushel, whiskey and coal same price, be- 
cause we ain’t got no turf here, a dollar a day for| 
digging, and no hanging for staling. Och, now, do 
come.’’—American paper. 

NorTaBLe Discovery.—That authority on all | 
matters touching crowned heads and illustrious and 
noble personages throughout Europe, the Almanach 
de Gotha, for 1847, in a summary of the British 
army for the present year, describes, among other 
corps, the ‘‘ Garde de la Rivicre d’Or.”’ Whoever 
heard at the Horse Guards, or any other centre of 
information on military matters, of the ‘‘ Guard of 
the River of Gold’ as forming art of the British 
army? ‘ After much pondering’ (i Lord Brougham | 








| little MEMOIRS ‘On Single and 


would say) what this could possibly mean, we remem- 
bered that in French C. and G. are letters not quite 
so distinct in sound, at least, as they are in English ; 
and the sage compiler of this portion of the almanack | 
had consequently mistaken our Coldstream Guards 
for ‘* Goldstream,” which, in his magniloquence, he | 
had converted into ‘la Riviére d’Or.”’ 


| 





ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


— 
| 


NV ARRIAGE.—One-half of the World are | 
4 desolately single, and the other, supposing them | 
married, questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of | 
right, determine the former, and miscalculated hopes embit- 

ter the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under | 
the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indissoluble | 
regret uncompromising hurry; but the truth lies deeper. | 
Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the great hin- | 
drances to domestic happiness and social content. The | 
dowry should not be the only settlement. Honour and jus- | 
tice demand that health should form an item in the compact ; 
it alone dignifies the alliance. Blighted hopes or neglect 
wound more sorely than poverty or misfortune. Reader, if 
these surmises concern you, procure Dr. CULVERWELL’S 
Married Life,’? pub- 
lished in 2 vols. 1s. each (by post, in stamps, Is. 6d. each). 
Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter you, by 
their titles, nor be hindered by misinterpretation of their 
supposed contents from obtaining them. They are not in- 
tended, certainly, for mere idle curiosity, but for the closet- 
perusal of those more deeply interested, to whom they are 
offered as antagonistic to the empyrical trash put forth on 
the above subjects, by unqualified authors, which, alone or 
together, are a disgrace tothe age. Furthermore, two other 
little publications claim your attention (same price, 1s. each, 
by post, Is. 6d.) called ‘* What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid,”’ 
and ‘‘ How to be Happy.” ‘They are not merely pamphlets, 
but equal in quantity to a library volume; nor are they the 
mere ephemeral scribblings of the hour, but the study of the | 
author’s life, who owes his present existence, health, and | 
position to the observance of the maxims he would inculcate 
—to do unto others as he would be done unto—to live after 
Nature’s laws—and to keep always on the “‘ sunny side of 
the way.’’? The above works may be had of Sherwood, 23, 
Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Flect-street; Mann, 39 
Cornhill; Nalson, 457, West Strand ; or direct (by post or 
otherwise) from the author (who may be conferred with per- 
sonally, mornings and evenings), 10, Argyll-place, Regent- 
street, and all booksellers. 















THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 

Sir,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, | 
at 1s.14d. 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., 1lIs., and 33s. each. 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger | 
sizes. | 
| 


Just published, 16th thousand (in a sealed envelope), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, | 
to any address, for 3s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post- | 
office order, P aH 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
PRESERVATION,” on the SECRET INFIRMI- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. | 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- | 

tomy and Physiology of the Organs. With practical ob- | 

servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local and | 

Constitutional Weakness, and other Diseases. 

By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon. 

9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 

Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- 

thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

‘*This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- 
telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused; and 
the engravings and explanations which accompany it present 
a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
evil effects Cd ogee folly and excess. The subject is alto- 
gether treated in a very superior manner, and the author 
being a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Rail- 
way Bell, 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; 
also from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post. | 

aid, direct from the Author’s residence, in a scaled enve- 
lope, by enclosing 39, 6d, in postage-stamps, 
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PuE LAW REVERSIONARY 


INTEREST SOCIETY. 
(Provisionally Registered. ) 
In Shares of 25/.; deposit 2s. 6d. per share. 

The Legal Profession has the command of two of the most 
profitable branches of business, for the conduct of which 
the combined wealth of an influential Company is requisite 
—namely, Life Assurance and the Purchase of Rever- 
sionary Interests. 

The Profession has secured to itself the profits of As- 
surance by the establishment of Legal Offices, which have 
been attended with eminent success. 

But it is remarkable that, while boasting of many Life 
Assurance Offices, and one Fire Office, the Legal Profession 
has not yet sought to avail itself of the still larger source of 
profit arising from the purchase of Reversions and Policies 
of Assurance. 

Arrangements are made for immediately supplying this 
deficiency, by the establishment of a LAW REVER- 
SIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, based upon similar 
principles of advantage to the Profession to those which 
have secured such singular success to the SOLICITORS’ 
ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

The Law Reversionary INTerEestT Society proposes 
to adopt all the improvements in the conduct of its business 
which the experience of late years has suggested. 

The services of F, G. P. Netson, Esq. F.S.A. have been 
secured as Consulting Actuary. 

It offers peculiar advantages. 

First. To the Shareholders, it proposes that the calls shall 
not exceed 1/. per share at one time, and at intervals of not 
less than four months: that interest, after the rate of 4/. per 
cent. per annum, be paid upon the capital advanced from 
the time of payment; and that, in addition to this, the 
profits shall be divided from time to time in the form of 
bonuses. Reversionary Interests differ from all other invest- 
ments in this, that there is no risk—the capital is secured— 
the profits can be calculated with accuracy, and the capital 
can only be called for as it is wanted to be profitably em- 
ployed. 

Although it is not considered advisable to confine the 
Shareholders to the Legal Profession, the preference in the 
allotment will be first given to Solicitors. 

The Deposits will be applied towards the expenses of the 
establishment, in order that, if possible, all the capital sub- 
scribed may be invested. 

Second. To the Profession it is proposed to offer the ad- 
vantages of a fair commission on all business they bring to 
the office. 

Third. To the Public it will offer the advantages of fair 
prices fur Reversionary Interests and Policies, with an option 
of converting Reversionary Interests into present Income, 
so as to make provision for immediate wants, or otherwise to 
facilitate family arrangements. 

It is proposed that the ultimate capital shall be One Mil- 
lion; but as it can be converted only by degrees, as Rever- 
sions, &c. offer, the business will commence as soon as a - 
sufficient fund is subscribed wherewith to enter into nego- 
tiations for the purchase of reversions. 

The Directors will be chosen from among the Share- 
holders, and the Trustees by the Directors, before the first 
call is paid. 

Applications for Shares, in the form below, to be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Secretary of the Law Reversionary INTEREST 
Society,’ 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 

Hervert Cox, Secretary, 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 

To the Secretary of the Law Reversionary Interest Society. 

Sir,—Be pleased to allot me Shares 

of 25/. each in this Society, and I undertake to pay the De- 

posit of 2s. 6d. per Share thereon, and the Calls not exceed- 

ing 1/. per Share at one time, nor at less intervals than four 
months, 


TTT TE Seedsersincaseed 
pT err et te anesdaaced 
Dated 184 





Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerons 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s, 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps, 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 
HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

Debility or Mental Irritation ; with observations on Mar- 

riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 

excess, climate, or too close application to study, with ex- 

planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L, CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London, 
To be had of the Authors, at their residence; also, 


Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 


Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 


/ all Booksellers. 


REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 


‘*We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, ora 
clergyman.’’—Sun. 

‘A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 
authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 
dors whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, 


| and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 


of the patient.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Hours of consultation from 10 till 2, Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 1/, 
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THE CRITIC. 
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In four elegant volumes, price, 3s. 6d, each, 


SPRING, SUMMER, 


AUTUMN, WINTER, 


By the late ROBERT MUDIE, Esq. each with Frontispiece and Vignette Title, printed in Oil Colours. 


By the same Author, each price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


THE HEAVENS, THE EARTH, THE AIR, THE SEA. 


‘* First among popular works of merit on Physical Geography, I would call your attention to four small volumes, enti- 


tled ‘The Heavens,’ ‘ The Air,’ ‘ The Earth,’ and ‘ The Sea,’ 


y the late Mr. Robert Mudie. This work, though evidently 


written for the young, may be studied with great advantage by men of riper years. The abundance of facts it exposes, and 
the general considerations which are drawn from them, display a great acquaintance with the subject, and a mind of no 
ordinary stamp.”’—From Lord Colchester’s Address to the Royal Geographical Society, May 25th, 1846, 


Sixth Thousand, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
CELESTIAL SCENERY; 


OR, THE PLANETARY SYTEM DISPLAYED. 


By T. DICK, LL.D. Author of ‘‘ The Christian Philosopher,’? &c. 


Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred Engravings: 


‘* An admirable book to put into the hands of youth and general readers.’’—Literary Gazette. 


‘A most enticing book.’’—Patriot. 


‘Third Thousand, by the same Author, 10s, 6d. cloth, 


THE 


And other Subjects connected with Astronomy. 
** Another of those delightful books of Dr. Dick. 


‘* Amass of information to be found in no other 


SIDEREAL HEAVENS, 


With numerous Engravings. 


»*_ Nautical Magazine. 
connected volume.’’—Manchester Times. 


Ward and Co. Paternoster-row. 








PRACTICAL, BOOKS. AND FORMS. 
HE PRACTICE of SALES of REAL 


PROPERTY, with a copious collection of Precedents. | 
Vol. I. | 


By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
rice 10s, 6d. boards; 12s. 6d. bound; and 14s. 6d. inter- 
eaved, 
in the course of a month.) 

The PRACTICE of SUMMARY 
TIONS, with the Forms, and a copious Index. By T. W. 
Saunpers, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. 6d. boards ; 
78. bound ; and 8s, 6d. interleaved. 

The FIFTH EDITION of the PRACTICE of 
REGISTRATION and of ELECTIONS, comprising the 
Statutes and Cases decided to this Time, Notes, and a co- 
pious Index, and Instructions for Agents and Returning 
Officers. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 8s, boards ; 9s. 6d. bound; and 10s. 6d. interleaved. 


A TABLE of the ABBREVIATIONS by which 
the Reports are usually cited, with a Chronological Table of 
the Reports. Ona Sheet, for office use, price Is.; or on 
pasteboard, price Is. 6d. 

The SECOND EDITION of the JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES AC1S, with Cases, Notes, Introduction, and 
copious Index. By WiLL1AM Paterson, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, Price 5s. boards; 6s. 6d. half-calf; and 7s. 6d. 
interleaved. 


The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the 
SESSION of 1845, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
By C. 8S. ALLNuTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. boards: 
4s. 6d, half-calf; 5s. 6d. interleaved. 


The NEW ORDERS IN CHANCERY, with 
Notes and Index. By C. S. Atitnutt, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 3s. boards. 


The LAW DIGEST; being a complete Index to 
all the Law decided and enacted, enabling the Practitioner to 
find in a moment the latest law on a any subject. Pub- 
lished half-yearly. Parts I. and II. completing Vol. I. 
price 12s. or 16s. in half-calf, Part ILI. commencing Vol. II. 
price 6s. in wrapper, or 6s, 6d. boards. 


press.) 
PRACTICAL FORMS for OFFICE USE; a} 


complete Series in Common Law, Conveyancing, Miscel- | 


laneous, Magistrates, and Parochial Law, of which a detailed 
list will be forwarded to any applicant. 

ASOLICITOR’S PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT- 
BOOK, on a new and original plan. 

In the press and to be published shortly, 

The CONSOLIDATION ACTS, now completed, 
Nine in number, and which, as incorporated in all Private 
Acts, will require continual reference. 
Cases already decided, and a copious Index. 


J By Epwarp 
Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 


The SECOND VOLUME of HUGHES'S PRAC. | 


TICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY, containing the 
precedents and completing the work. 

The THIRD EDITION of the LAW and PRAC- 
TICE of INSOLVENCY under the Statute of last Session, 
with the Cases, brought down to the present Time. 
WitiiaM Paterson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. 
boards; 10s. bound; ils. interleaved. 

Part IV. of THE LAW DIGEST, comprising 
all the Cases Reported and Statutes Enacted between the 
ist of January and the Ist of July last. 


The LAW TIMES ALMANAC for 1848, on a | 


large sheet for office use, comprising complete Time Tables 
in all the Courts, and every other information required for 
ready reference in the office. 

Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, and may be had by order direct, or through any 
bookseller in the country. 


N.B. Fora list of the Books and Forms relating to the 


County Courts see another advertisement, or it will be for- 
warded by post to apy applicant, 


(Vol, II. completing the work, will be published | 


CONVIC- | 


(Part IV. isin the | 


With Notes of the | 


By | 


| Just published, price 6d. ‘ 
QACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

By the same Author, 
THE AGENTS of CIVILIZATION; a Series 


of Lectures. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION of TASTE; a Series of Lec- 
| tures. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL; 
| a Lecture. Price 6d. 
| THE DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY ; a Dis- 
course. Price 6d. 
| THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COM- 
| MERCIAL RESTRICTIONS; a Discourse. Price 3d. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





| 
| INSOLVENCY IN THE COUNTY COURTS. 
} Just published, 

HE LAW and PRACTICE of INSOL- 

VENCY in the COUNTY COURTS, and in the 
COURT for the RELIEF of INSOLVENT DEBTORS, 
| as transferred to those Courts by the 10 and 11 Vict. c. 102, 
| with the Sratutes, Rules, Orders, and List of Fees, the 
| various Cases decided up to the present time, and the 
| Forms adapted to the change of Jurisdiction. By WIL- 
LIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Being the 
Third Edition of HOMES’S Insolvent Act, one of the 
series of the Law Times Editions of Important Statutes. 
Price 8s. 6d. boards; 10s. in half-calf; and 11s. inter- 
leaved. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-Street, Strand. 





BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre- 
| vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, and 
Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
| simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
—— ; om to the Invalid, and those much 
pies: engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Readin 
| fii \ or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, ft 
| | ‘Nis found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
| Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
| in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
| BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London ; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c, on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 


SSENCE OF LIFE. — This 








4 Medicine, which for nearly a century has maintained | 
so high a reputation in Germany and other parts of the Con- | 


tinent as to have met with the protection of Imperial and 
Bavarian pee, can now be obtained in London. It was 
discovere 


Valuable | 





N ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY, Incorporated by 9 and 10 Victoria, 
7, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Capital, by Act of er 150,000/. in 7,500 shares 
of 20/, each. 
Additional Capital, by amended Act, 20,000/. 
Deposit, 1/, p-r Share. 

This Company has been incorporated by the Legislature to 
convey the contents of the London Sewers into the countr: 
in a liquid form, by the same sort of machinery by whi 
water is caried into London, and to distribute it over fields 
and gardens at a very trifling cost, indefinitely increasing 
the fertility of the soil. 

The plan has been already tried, and its advantages 
—~ on a farm of 300 acres near Glasgow. At Edin- 

urgh the application of sewage water has raised the value 
of land from 2s. 6d. an acre to 15/, and 20/, an@at Mans. 
field from 4s. 6d. to 11/. 4s. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Company’s Bill ‘‘ urge the importance of the project,’’ and 
declare their opinion “‘ that only through the agency of a 
Company’’ can the objects contemplated ‘‘ be combined and 
applied to the important purposes of CLEANSING OUR 
TOWNS, PURIFYING OUR Rivers, and ENRICHINGOUR 
SOIL.’’ Again, the Report of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests pronounces “the principle 
involved’’ to be ‘‘ NATIONAL.”’ 

The establishment of this Company may th be re- 
garded as the commencement of a system fraught with great 
national benefits, plating not only profit upon in- 
vested capital, but increased comfort and improved health to 
the inhabitants of towns, and inestimable advantages to the 
agriculture of the United Kingdom. 

The operations of the Company will commence at Stanley 
Bridge, so as to afford an early supply of sewage to the im- 
portant gardening districts of Fulham and its vicinity, and 
thus to secure to the Shareholders a speedy return upon their 
investments, before the whole of the subscribed capital is 
called for. : 

The most careful calculation that has been made, exhibits 
a profit of from 15 to 20 per cent; this calculation was 
based upon the estimated supply of sewage to 39,000 acres, 
but since that time farmers, market-gardeners, and land- 
owners cultivating about 68,000 acres of land have, by peti- 
tion to Parliament, expressed their anxiety to take a supply 
of Sewage Manure from the Company. 

The Directors having obtained their amended Act, giving 
enlarged powers and facilities, and authorising the issue of 
eddicioahl shares, purpose immediately to carry out the im- 
portant objects for which this Company was incorporated, 
and are now ready to receive applications for the unallotted 
Shares, 

The Company being Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their shares, and the Act of Incorporation requires that at 
least three months shall elapse between the calls, and that 
no call shall exceed 2/, 10s. per share. 

The Directors, under the authority of their amended Act, 
will allow Interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
upon all Deposits and Calls from the day of payment until 
the Company’s Works are in operation ; and five per cent, 
per annum on all sums paidin advance of calls. 

A. GREIG, Secretary. 
Offices, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. 
Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to allot me 
Shares, of 20/. each, in the above Company, and I undertake 
to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me, to pay the deposit of 1/. per Share thereon, and to 
execute the necessary deeds when required, 
Name in full ......... oocccce 
BIB 0600.0 88 eckde wale ewsee 
Profession or Business (if any).. 
Reference...... 
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ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE — 

Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH. 

RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 


This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula, 


by Dr. Kiesow, an eminent physician of Augs- | In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 


burg, and Counsellor to the King of Bavaria; and as an | the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
effectual remedy in removing the various diseases incident to &c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended, 


| the abdominal viscera, it stands unparalleled. In all cases of 





| dyspepsia or indigestion, which tends generally to h he, 
giddiness, or nervous debility, it yields immediate relief, 
| Further particulars may be learnt in a medical treatise, 
| gratis, upon its uses, at the depot, 46, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, where it is sold in bottles at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each ; and of Messrs. Barclay and Co. 95, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Messrs. Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mr. J. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Mr. J. Sanger, 150, Oxford. 
street; and by all chemists and patent medicine vendors 
| throughout the United Kingdom. 

DOWNIE and CO, Sole Agents, by Appointment, 
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